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Help You Celebrate Christmas 
$3.00 A YEAR—40 CENTS A COPY 154° 


“OUR MAGAZINE OF HELPFUL CLASSROOM MATERIAL 
| 
= MADONNA OF PEACE—FRA ANGELICO Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 26-27 3 * 
227 


The story of submarines 
from the American Revolution 
World War Il 


1803: This submarine, with a sail for use on 
the surface and a hand-driven propeller for 
use under water, was built by Robert Fulton. 
It was demonstrated in the Seine River to 
Napoleon's representatives, who rejected it. 


YY" 


Daniel Bushnell in ‘this acorn- 
_ shaped wooden “Turtle” tried to 


1900: Experiments with power-operated sub- 
marines began soon after Fulton. Electric 
motors for under water and gasofine engines 
for on the surface made 

the first modern sub- 
marine possible. 


up the British ship “Eagle.” 


1900 1909 1917 


1944: American submarines today are 
several times as large as those of I9I7, 
nearly twice as fast, can submerge to 
greater depths, make longer cruises. 


FREE TO TEACHERS Send for a free reprint 
(11% x 1514) of this picture story (I 124) for your bulletin board. 
Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


They use electricity for air conditioning; for motors, controllers, light regulators, 
radio and radar. Westinghouse builds many of these things, and also makes pro- 
peller bearings, periscope controls, diving planes, steering controls—even torpedoes. 


rs 


marines were 


World War I sub 
three times the size of those of 1900. 
Their Diesel engines gave greater power, 
safer fuel. These engines also drove 
generators to recharge the 

pry 


= 


Day by day, our submarines are 
cutting the Japanese supply lines 
—sinking cargo ships, tankers and 
warships, making it ever more diffi- 
cult for that nation to feed and arm 
the troops in the islands it has stolen. 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


SEE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION. PAGE 42 
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THE TIME 
FOR DECISION 
BY SUMNER WELLES 

$2.75 


The former Assistant Secretary of 
pate’s sweeping analysis of the 
le America must now take in 
orld affairs. Only a handful of 
nen in the world have had access 
0 the information on which this 
bok is based. 


FRIEND FLICKA 


By Mary O’Hara 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOHN STEUART CURRY 


TWO VOLUMES 
BOXED 


Retail Price 
$5.75 


MANY BENEFITS — ONE OBLIGATION: Over 
500,000 families now belong to the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. They do so in order to keep 
themselves from missing the important new 
books they are really interested in. 

As a member, you receive an advance pub- 
lication report about the judges’ choice—and 
also reports about all other important coming 
books. If you decide you want the book-of-the- 
month, you let it come. If not (on a blank 
provided) you can specify some other book you 
want, or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Last year the retail value of free books given 
to Club members was over $7,000,000—given, 
not sold! These book-dividends could be dis- 
tributed free because so many subscribers ordi- 
narily want the book-of-the-month that an 


CLUNY BROWN 


BY MARGERY SHARP ( 
and 
PASTORAL 
BY NEVIL SHUTE 
(double selection) 
$3.00 BY CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 
You'll lose your heart to Cluny $3.00 


Brown, the gawky, unpredictable 
young English parlor-maid who has 
no idea of the things that Aren't 
Done. And Pastoral is * 
freshest and most natural 
affairs in recent fiction.” 


A brilliant biography of three 
generations of a great American 
family—the family of the late 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Justice 
of the Supreme Court and great 
liberal son of a great father. 


one of the 
love 
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enormous edition can be printed. The saving 
on this quantity-production enables the Club 
to buy the right to print other fine library vol- 
umes. These are then manufactured and dis- 
tributed free among subscribers—one for every 
two books-of-the-month purchased. 

You pay no yearly fee as a member. Your 
one obligation is that you must buy no fewer 
than four books-of-the-month in any twelve- 
month period. Your subscription to the Club 
is not for one year, but as long as you decide; 
you can end it at any time after taking four 
books-of-the-month. You pay for the books as 
you get them—the regular retail price (fre- 
quently less) plus a small charge to cover post- 
age and other mailing expenses. (Prices are 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


OU CAN BEGIN ‘YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH ANY ONE OF THESE NATION-WIDE BEST-SELLERS 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member, I am to 
receive free copies of MY FRIEND FLICKA and 
‘THUNDERHEAD, and for every two books-of-the- 
month I purchase from the Club I am to receive, 
free, the current book-dividend then being dis- 
tributed. I agree to purchase at least four books- 
of-the-month from the Club each full year I am 
a member, and I may cancel my subscription any 
time after purchasing four such books from the 


Club. 
Piease i’rint Plainly 
“Postal District No. 


Begin My Subscription With... 


{Choose one of the selections at the left) 


are | higher in oat the Clab 
to Canadian rs, without any extra charge for doty, 
through Book -of-the-Month Club (Canada), Limited 
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Subject Index to This Issue 


This issue of THE INSTRUCTOR is devoted entirely 
to Christmas material. The various departments which 
have been omitted will reappear in the January number. 


Seasonal Articles 
To Help You Plan a Program. 14 
A Desert Christmas coccsseseseseeeelftaby V. Rogers 17 
A Pre-Christmas Toy Activity Yvonne M. Altmann 24 
A Patriotic J. Kisselbrack 24 
Christmas Plays 
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Christmas Music 
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Christmas Poetry 
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The Christmas Song........... .W. L. Stidger 11 
Peace .... _.Edwin Markham 11 
What to Do at Christmas... neni Thomas Tusser 11 
I Heard the Bellls..................... : ..Henry W. Longfellow 11 
Christmas Stories 
Little Fairy’s Christmas................... . Solveig Paulson Russell 18 
A Christmas Secret........ Frances Taylor 18 
Gray Kitten Becomes a Albertina Eastman 19 
Christmas Candles Elsie Bailey Frazier 20 
Trailer Camp Christmas....... Irene U. Hartwell 20 
Mary D. Edmonds 21 
Seatwork 
Christmas Flowers and Greens... , Yvonne M. Altmann 22 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue................... ais .Jessie Todd 3 
“Madonna of Peace”—Fra Angelico............. Cover 
“Madenna of Peace”—An Art-Appreciation ‘Lesson. Harriet Garrels 23 
Miniature Color Reproductions—“Madonna of Peace”... 26-27 
Drawing Christmas Objects... Jessie Todd 32 
Picturing the Christmas ‘ Myrna Todd 35 
Christmas Decorations (for room, tree, windows) 
How to Use the Handwork in This Issue ...Jessie Todd 3 
Christmas-Tree Ornaments.......... __M. Roberta Langtry 29 
Three Christmas Cutouts ; ..Violet M. Roberts 33 
Window Decorations ......Margaret Swords 34 
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Utilizing Old Christmas Cards ....Helen Kitchell Evans 37 
An Angel Vase.......... RTA Marie Moznett Stratton 40 
Christmas Gifts to Make 
How to Use the Handwork in This Issue occ Jessie Todd 3 
A String Holder __Evelyne Stone Kust 30 
A Match Scratcher ......Florenee McCall Kerr 36 
Christmas Candleholders Margaret Stussy 31 
A Letter Holder for Christmas... cen Katherine Dissinger 38 
Marie Moznett Stratton 40 
_ Christmas Cards to Make 
How to Use the Handwork in This Issue Ee are Jessie Todd 3 
Black and White Christmas Cards. nnn... Agnes Choate Wonson 37 
We Made Linoleum-Block Cards... .......Myrna Todd 39 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
Gift Scrapbooks............ ...Margaret Towle 41 
Christmas “Snow”...... Theresa Blackledge 41 
Ornamental Lapel Pins.. Dorothy Helen Overheul 41 
Wreaths to Sell....... Eleanor L. Fossett 41 
Useful E. Parry 41 
A “Quizmas” Tree Lois R. Boli 42 
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Paper Baskets for the Tree L, Brimhail 42 
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CHILDREN SING 


= 


SONGS 
CHILDREN FAVORITES 


for 
50 cents 


150 


Songs Children Sing is a delightful new 
book consisting of over 150 favorites and 
original melodies arranged in modern form 
to attract and hold the love of children. 


Nursery songs, singing games, rounds, 
lullabies, traditional and folk songs, patri- 
otic songs, Christmas carols, and children’s 
hymns comprise the 128 pages. Specially 
selected for the primary level, the tunes are 
sprightly, descriptive, or rhythmic; yet they 
are easy to sing and are within the range 
of young voices. The accompaniments are 
colorful but offer no difficulty to the av- 
erage pianist. 


Songs Children Sing is the answer to the 
ageless question of childhood, ““What can we 
do now?” Keep the youngsters busy and 
happy by having them play the games and 
sing the SONGS CHILDREN SING. In 
attractive and durable paper cover. 


PRICE: 50¢, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 5, lil. 


Ana Marie’s Dime Packets consist of 
material left over from previous 
years of Teacher-Pians. Each packet 
contains actual size and ready-to-use material. Order 
from list below. Immediate shipment. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
* Christmas Packet Old American C 
Madonna Poster Santa Claus \Poster 
Gitts te Make * New Gifts to Make 
Large Christmas Panel 20c each 
Large Shepherd Poster 20c each 


OTHER ANN MARIE 10c PACKETS 


* Blackboard Borders * Indians 
* Window Pictures * New Winter Birds 
* Patriotic Save Scr 


* Posters Buy War 
Earty Transportation Modern Transportation 


10c each packet — Order Now * New this year 
Add Ge to your check to cover bank charge, 


Ann Marie, Dept.508-1, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


BE PREPARED FOR 
SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 
... THIS HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
PROTECTS YOU AND 

YOUR FAMILY 


Doctor Expense paid, upto . . . . $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upto. . . $300.00 
Less of Life by Accident . . . . - $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 

Childbirth Expense paid, upte . . . . $60.00 


@ It’s easy torun into debt when sickness or 
accident hit. Under the Family Mutual Plan, 
you'll be able to pay your hospital bills. And in 
ease of accident, your doctor expenses, and you'll 
be reimbursed for loss of time from work. You 
can enter any hospital in the United States or 
Canada. In the hospital you may have the care 
of your family doctor. Simply present your Fam- 
lly Mutual card at the time of admittance. 
Benefits applying to children are 50% of those 
paid adults. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + Ne Agent Will Bother You 


AMILY MUTUA re WILMINOTON 
| 
Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. I-2° 
Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 


STATE 


HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS 
ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


Page THIS cut-paper scene will in- 
28 spire children to make original 
pictures to decorate classrooms and 
hall, or posters to advertise a play. 

Upper-grade pupils may add facial 
features and include angels, shepherds, 
Wise Men, and animals. They can 
use one medium—either cut paper or 
crayon—but primary pupils should 
make the letters with crayons and 
the other parts with paper. 

The design may be adapted in var- 
ious ways. It provides pointers for 
drawing any figures wearing robes. 


Page PUPILS take pride in a Christ- 
29 mas tree decorated with orna- 
ments which they themselves have 
made. They feel that they have done 
something creative. The more paper 
folding they attempt, the better suc- 
cess they will have. They often will 
try extra folds to “see what will hap- 
pen.” A dozen ornaments in a box 
make an appreciated gift. 


Page JET the seventh- and cighth- 

© graders, as well as younger pu- 
pils, make Jolly Jim. They will like 
to invent parts and put humor into 
the expression. 

The match scratcher encourages 
originality—in designing the candle- 
holder, in varying the flame (see de- 
signs on old Christmas cards), and 
in choosing a background color, 


Page ON THE candleholders, one 
31 might use vertical stripes, of 
different widths and colors, on the 
top and bottom blocks, including the 
color of the candle; zigzags and dots; 
small conventional flowers and vines; 
or a different color for cach block. 

Coverings for the boxes may be de- 
signed by the children, using lino- 
leum-block printing, finger paints, 
tempera paints, Or Cut paper. 


Page DRAWING of this kind elim- 

inates every unnecessary line. A 
wreath may be simply a green circle 
widened by rubbing the crayon over 
it. Santa Claus’s face may be almost 
orange, to show he has been out in 
the cold, while his pack contrasts 
with his suit in color. To appear 
seated, the Teddy bear and doll must 


have legs slanting out. 


Page TO DRAW a five-pointed star 
33 frechand, draw the top point, 
then the horizontal lines right and 
left; finish thes points; add the two 
lower ones. In drawing the tree, take 
a point for the top. Draw the rec- 
tangular holder, and then the bottom 
line of the tree. Mark light dotted 
lines from the top to the ends of the 
bottom line, making a triangle. The 
indented outline of the sides will 
then be easy to do. 
(Continued on page 4) 


Here’s a gift that’s 
bound to make a big 
stu- 


hit with your 


dents, and so econom- 
ical that you'll not 
. hesitate a moment to 
order a box for every 
one of the children in 
all your classes. 
tractive box of 4 pen- 
individual 
names printed in gold 
color; assorted pencil 


cils with 


colors. 


Every pencil is fully guaranteed (No. 2 soft lead, 
regular 5c quality) by this well established firm. 
Order now to insure prompt de- 
SEND NO MONEY. Your order shipped, 
charged to your account. 


Note: Under present conditions of stock avail- 
able, no choice of style boxes sho 
given. Your order will be filled with either one. 


Don’t delay. 
livery. 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
238 E. Sth St. (Box No. 81) Cincinnati, Olio 


Gentlemen: 


cils each, individually imprinted with names per list 


enclosed. 


THE Ideal 


INDIVIDUAL 
NAME 
PENCILS 


—in attractive 
Christmas Box 


At- 


wn can be 


boxes containing 4 pen- 


colors, 


Name. 


Address 


(Importan 


t: Please Print Names Plainly) 
Attach list to coupon 


schedules, 


State 


Grade or Title Pencils 


238 E. Sth St. 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. *e.fic's?) 


PENCILS FOR SCHEDULES 
AND SPECIAL DRIVES 


Sell pencils for your fund-raising 


campaigns. 
imprinted 


N 


Pencils in your school 
with basketball 
football scores, etc. Prices 


on request. 


YEAR 'ROUND SERVICE 


supplied for any occasion 
throughout the year. 
cial circular. 


Write for spe- 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE INSTRUCTOR, December 


1944 [3] 
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You Can Select the Right Point 
For Easier Teaching and Faster Learning 


HE facts prove that when the writing point 
“fits the hand” students learn a required 
handwriting system more quickly. The low first- 
cost of a new Esterbrook Fountain Pen plus the 
practical convenience of Duracrome Renew-Points 
make it a favorite with teachers and pupils alike. 


Esterbrook Duracrome Renew-Points are pre- 
cision-made in a variety of 33 styles to suit every 
writing need. When you standardize with Ester- 
brook, every student may have a pen with the 
point you specify...the right point for the hand- 
writing system you teach. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 


68 COOPER STREET, CAMDEN, N.J. 
The Brown @ Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


@D iin numbers 


and a 


Modern visual education meth- 
ods call for both a blackboard and 
a Spencer VA Delineascope. 

The VA Delineascope is a ver- 
satile which can be 
used to project lantern slides as 
well as appropriate pictures and 
text from current 
newspapers and books. 


instrument 


magazines, 


It is an aid to teachers and pupils 
alike. Material projected through 
it has a dramatic force that arous- 
es and holds the attention of the 
entire class. It pays for itself 
many times over by improving 
grades and reducing failures. 
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Spencer VA 


Write for our teachers’ manual, 
. . ” 
Opaque Projection. 
new teaching techniques. 


Spencer LENS COMPANY - 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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It presents 


HOW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 3) 
— WHEN the colored lights of 


a tree are turned on, window 
decorations will gain new interest. 
Their appearance varies with the light 
indoors and out. 

After all other decorating is done, 
children like to draw pictures on the 
blackboard with colored chalk. 


Page COMPARE these pictures with 
the Madonna designs on page 
39, made by pupils in the same 
schools. Children like to try different 
mediums. Often they repeat a pic- 
ture in their favorite medium to 
bring out its possibilities. The child 
who likes shading will prefer paints 
and crayons to linoleum blocks. 

Pictures will show many types of 
halos. A halo may be shaded from 
yellow through yellow-orange and 
orange to red-orange. A blue robe 
looks richer when a little green and a 
little violet are shaded into it, 


Page A CANDLE like this would be 
36 useful in a stage set or for a 
church program. If protective in- 
sulation at the top were used, the 
candle could be wired and topped by 
a real clectric bulb. It might be 
made three or four feet tall, of sub- 
stantial materials, for a room having 
a high ceiling. The evergreen or 
holly decoration is distinctive. 

It is well to keep a folder of can- 
dle designs cut from Christmas cards, 
wrappings, and envelope linings. 


Page HERE paraffin is introduced as 
$7 a medium. Children will de- 
light in dipping cards like those. at 
the top of the page, and in scratching 
the black and white ones. In the 
latter, the black areas are broken up 
with little scratches. Compare with 
the linoleum-block prints (page 39) ; 
notice how much smoother and more 
definite are the lines of the blocks— 
a very different technique. 


Page THIS basket-shaped holder can 
38 be made of corrugated card- 
board. Take a rectangle about two 
inches longer than twice the basket’s 
height. Make the two inches a base 
and fold the cut-out basket shapes 
for front and back at right angles to 
the base. Instead of dowel sticks at 
the sides, staple strips of cardboard to 
front and back of basket. 


Page | INOLEUM blocks often in- 
terest children who are not al- 
ready enthusiastic about art. They 
like the craft part of cutting, and 
the printing seems magical. They 
enjoy being able to make fifty or a 
hundred cards from one block. 

Not only Christmas cards but 
many other things can be block 
printed, such as menu cards for sol- 
diers in hospitals and post cards for 
the Red Cross to use. 


Page CHILDREN like to construct 
decorative angels from wood, 
tin scraps, transparent cellulose paper, 
and other materials. Here is another 
possibility. Different colors for the 
wings, hair, and gown can be tried. 


The Economy Chart Outfit—$1. 


John 


— 


The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only $1.1 
consists of two charts with pockets for holdiy 
letter and word cards; a supply of 275 word can 
and several alphabets of small and capital lett 

enough to build an extensive primary readiy 
vocabulary; and an indexed filing box for keeping 
the cards in order—all put up in a compact, » 
tractive package. Such an outfit is indispensa} 
in the teaching of sentence building, phonics, sp 
ing, silent reading, sight reading and oral read 
ing. It provides a means for comprehension tes: 
through “‘read and do” exercises. It can also lw 
used as a bulletin board and for giving direction 
The chart is so constructed that it can be use 
conveniently as a hand chart as well as a wal 
chart. The outfit is extremely flexible; in fact, 
is possible to build up almost any group of phon 
grams, words, or sentences desired. The type used 
is standard chart size. The word and letter canj 
are two inches high. The dimensions of the ty 
charts combined are 17 x 23 inches. Packed in 
substantial container with directions for use. 


PRICE: $1.12, postpaid 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 


Chustmas Custom 
and Carols 


b> \ Ideal for Class Use and 
for Christmas Greeting: 


Why not give a book 
Christmas Carols to 
of your pupils instead 
Greeting Cards? 


This fascinating book ¢ 
tains valuable data on ¢ 
origin and use of 63 Chri 
mas customs and symbo 
Complete words and mu 

of 57 carols and son 

Handsomely bound 
BLUE AND SILVER cover. 25 cents each. 
dozen postpaid. 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK (C( 
257 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Ind. 


Write for RADIO! 


If you believe you can write better mate 
rial than that which you hear daily over 
your radio, you are probably right! Radic 
confesses it NEEDS new ideas, fresh mate 
rial, new WRITERS. Day after day, R.W.1 
home-study writers are hearing their own 
scripts on the air. It’s interesting! It's 
lucrative! They supply the imagination, we 
supply the professional technique training. 


May we send YOU complete information? 
Ne obligation, of course. Write 
RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 
Studio T Radio Center Sunset & Vine 
Hollywood 28, California 
FOR SCHOO 
Easily Stage 
Few Costume 
Patriotic, Xmas, Holiday, all oc- 
casions. Described in beautiful 
FREE catalog. Have it in your -~ 
desk for reference. Write today. 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
4 
College of acaba 
Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and ¢ 
care centers. Children's demonstration school and © 
vation center. Located on Chicago's lovely North S 
nearlake. Beginning classes as well as specially desi 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall 
Sept. 18. Mid-year: Jan. 29. Write for catalog. 
National College of Education, 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 4148, EVANSTON, 
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— the findings of the recent 
nation-wide Roper Breakfast 
Study, the following percentages merit 
special consideration. About 65% of 
the doctors interviewed expressed the 
opinion that the average American 
breakfast is not large enough. About 
the same number of doctors said that 
the average American breakfast is not 
well-balanced. The considered opin- 
ions of both doctors and nutritionists 
on how much of the daily food intake 
should be consumed at breakfast 
ranged from 4 to 4—averaged about 
28%. While the public’s estimate of 
how much of their daily nourishment 
they actually got at breakfast aver- 
aged around 20%. 


In making their recommendations for 
an ideal breakfast, more than 80% of the 
doctors and nutritionists included cereal 
foods. And, indeed, it is difficult to plan 
an acceptable breakfast which provides 
% to % of the day’s nourishment in bal- 
anced form, without including enriched, 
whole grain or restored cereal foods. 


RELATING THE 
BETTER BREAK 


Cereal grains (in which Nature has 
stored the various nutrients needed by 
the sprouting plant) are generous sources, 
not only of calories, but of cereal pro- 
teins, B-vitamins and iron. 


Actually, if all the cereal foods we ate 
were enriched, whole grain or restored, 
they would contribute to the average 
American diet* almost % of the calories; 
almost % of the proteins; more than % 
of the thiamine, niacin, riboflavin and 
iron. And, of course, cereal foods are 


excellent “‘carriers’” of other basic foods, 
such as milk, cream, fruit and—in the 
case of bread—butter. 


Since cereal foods are plentiful, eco- 
nomical and available in a wide variety 
of appetizing forms, their inclusion in the 
breakfast menu helps provide not only nec- 
essary nutrients for an adequate breakfast 
... but the stimulus for the eating of an 
adequate breakfast. 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 
adjusted for losses in cooking. 


Makers of GOLD MEDAL FLOUR + BISQUICK - WHEATIES - CHEERIOATS + KIX 


This New 20 Page ‘‘Nutrition Guide” 


just prepored by the Nutrition Staff of General 
Mills, Inc., is now available without charge. It is 
© sane, practical approach to the problem of 
how to plan for good nutrition and help promote 
maximum health. Basic nutrition information is 
presented in chart form, with color illustraticns. 
To obtain a copy, simply mail us the coupon, at 
right. Only one copy to a person. 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government stand- 
ards, including Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (in the West) and 
Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, 
all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed above, 
are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


General Mills, Inc., Dept. 985 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 
tion Guide”. 
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This is the way he looked half-a-dozen years ago when we 
fs said, in a widely read advertisement: 


3% “We hope that somewhere we have set a boy to dreaming 
ns —and started him on a road of usefulness and service 
to himself, his country and his 
fellow men.” 


And it seems that we have done just that 
—/for thousands, Many of these thousands, 
in fact, have taken advantage of the 
modern equipment and expert instruction 
that the General Motors Institute makes 
available to GM employes. 


General Motors Institute began pioneering 
in the field of industrial education 25 
years ago, when evening classes were 
started for employes in this unused factory 
building. Every year the General Motors 
Institute grew in scope and in size. It was 
a success from the start. 


Both Army and Navy took advantage of 
Institute equipment and instruction for 
technical training. Thousands of men at- 
tended these classes. 


Came the war, and General Motors 
Institute was converted like other GM 
facilities. Courses were altered to give 


special training in war products. 


Young women, as well as young men, In peacetime, students will again return 
trained here and took important posts in to learn bow to supply a war-worn u 
war-busy factories. Institute-trained in- with the things it needs. This student, 
structors went to Army and Navy service = workin, m a blueprint, is a symbol 


depots to keep war machines running. better things and greater days abead. 


ee “VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday AfiernoonmGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, American Girl, Boy’s Life and Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained 
free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY HILDRED TOPE 


| 

Rein - deer on the house - top, Clink, clink, clink! San - ta down the chim - ney, Quick as a wink! 

7 + | | | 


“Ho, ho, ho!” he chuck -les mer - ri - ly. “Some - one’s hid- ing in this room, see.” Then 


nA “~ 

if 


I jump up from be-hind the rock-ing chair, And San-ta says, “Well, well, I do de - clare! 


i 


Just in time to fill the socks from top to toe, For I have so man-y plac-es yet to go.” 


Oh, the best of fun, I do _ be-lieve, Is help-ing San-ta Claus on Christ - mas Eve. 
| 
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~ to work. 


ScENE 1 


(The stage is in total darkness 
except for the light of the Stars, 
who are grouped picturesquely 
about the stage.) 

FIRST STAR (goes to house of 
Man in the Moon and knocks on 
door)—It’s eight o'clock. It’s 
time to get up! Time to get up! 
(There is a brief pause.) 

SECOND STAR (Anocking on the 
door)—Hurry! It’s time to go 
(He knocks again and 
turns toward other Stars.) He 
doesn’t answer. 

THIRD STAR (knocks on door 
and peeps in at window)—Wake 
up, Man in the Moon. Hang out 
your lantern. You are late. 

MAN IN THE MOON (coming 
out through door, rubbing his 
eyes and stretching)—Dear me! 
Iam late tonight. (Yawns.) But 
tell me what the excitement is. 
The nights are all alike! 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM—Man in 
the Moon, you are wrong. Nights 
are not all alike. This night is 
different. 

MAN IN THE MOON—What is 
different about it? Why are 
you so bright and shiny? Only 
once before have I seen you look- 
ing so beautiful, and that must 
have been nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM—That 
was the first time I wore this 
dress. If you had noticed, you 
would have seen me wearing it 
on every Christmas Eve. 

MAN IN THE MOON (snapping 
fingers) —Why, it’s Christmas 
Eve! You wore that dress on the 
first Christmas. I remember now. 

FOURTH STAR—Please tell us all 
that happened on the first Christ- 
mas Eve. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM—lIt was 
the most wonderful thing I have 
ever seen. 

FIFTH STAR—First let us climb 
to the Lookout Cloud to see what 
is happening on the earth tonight. 

(As Stars climb to the Lookout 
Cloud, Notions Peddler enters, 
unobserved, and seats himself 


WHAT THE STARS SAW 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


DOROTHY WEBBER CATON 
Formerly, Teacher, First Grade, Blaine School, Butte, Montana 


This picturesque and unusual dramatization of the 
Christmas story is easy to stage, and surprisingly 
effective. It has a number of short speaking parts. 


CHARACTERS 


sTARS—Nine or SECOND NEWS- 


more. BOY 
MAN IN THE MOON MARY 
STAR OF JOSEPH 


BETHLEHEM 
NOTIONS PEDDLER 


TWO ANGELS 
THREE SHEP- 


OLD WOMAN HERDS 
ROBERT THREE WISE 
FIRST NEWSBOY MEN 


CostTuMes : 

Stars wear school clothe’ and carry 
star lanterns..,Man in .,the Moon. 
wears a fanc}fut:coscume ‘igi silver and: 
blue, and ‘a Cone-shaped cap , with 
plumes. All othess traditional: 
costumes. 


* construction of star lanterns. 


SETTING 


The background is a plain blue cy- 
clorama. Upstage right is the house 
of Man in the Moon, constructed of 
large cartons. It may be as fanciful 
or as simple as desired. Near the 
house, and extending across the 
back of the stage, is the Lookout 
Cloud. A fluffy white cloud painted 
on cardboard is thumbtacked against 
a.long kindergarten table. It should 
be long enough to hide the table and 
high enough to reach to the knees of 
the Stars. Thus when the children 
stand on the table, the Stars appear 
tg shine above the Cloud. Refer to 
nete at end of play regarding the 


near the house. Stars continue to 
shine in the dark while a low 
spot plays on the actors during 
the remainder of this scene. Old 
Woman appears left.) 

SIXTH STAR—Look! Something 
interesting is about to happen. 

OLD WoMAN (taps feebly with 
cane and makes little progress as 
she talks) —My goodness, the cars 
are hurrying by so fast tonight. 
Ir isn’t safe for an old woman to 
be out. Dear me! I am afraid 
to cross this busy street. 

ROBERT (enters right and goes 
over to Old Woman)—Merry 
Christmas! May I help you? Just 
take my arm, and I am sure we 
can get across the street safely. 

OLD WOMAN (takes his arm, 
and they cross the stage slowly to 
exit right) —Thank you, my boy. 
You are so kind to help an old 
woman on Christmas Eve. 

SEVENTH STAR—Now that was 
kind. 

(Two Newsboys enter left. 
They cross the stage slowly, talk- 
ing as they go.) 

FIRST NEwsBoY—Was I lucky 
to sell those extra papers tonight! 
I’ve bought an apron for Mother, 


a necktie for Dad, and a rattle 
for the baby; but I haven’t a 
a thing for my puppy. 

SECOND NEWSBOY—Oh, well, 
dogs don’t know. 

FIRST NEWSBOY—Oh, yes, they 
do! My dog knows. That is why 
I took the extra papers to sell; 
and now, with this fifteen cents, 
I can buy a present for him too. 

SECOND NEWSBOY—See that 
poor man. He was sitting there 
when we passed an hour ago. 

FIRST NEWSBOY-——Christmas is 
no fun for him. 

SECOND NEWSBOY—He looks 
cold. 

FIRST NEWSBOY—But I wonder 
whether he has sold much. 

SECOND NEWSBOY (turning out 


his pockets) —I haven’t a dime. . 


FIRST NEWsBOY (feeling in his 
pockets) —Neither have I. (Hes- 
itates.) That is, except— (He 
takes coins from his pocket and 
fingers them, trying to make up 
his mind.) Oh, well, I guess dogs 
don’t know. (He drops the coins 
in the Notions Peddler’s hand.) 
Merry Christmas, Mister. 

NOTIONS PEDDLER—Oh, thank 
you! Merry Christmas! 


EIGHTH sSTAR—Now wasnt 
that kind of the boy? 

(Two children, carrying bas- 
kets, cross from left to right.) 

SEVENTH STAR—Where do you 
suppose those children are carry- 
ing the baskets? 

MAN IN THE MOON—To some 
unfertunate family, I think. 
Every Christmas Eve I see people 
taking baskets of food to those in 
need. 

NINTH STAR—Surely, that first 
Christmas Eve could not have 
been better, Star of Bethlehem. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM—But it 
was! 

STARS—You were going to tell 
us about it. Please do. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM—There 
is a dark cloud coming our way. 
When it has gone by, I will tell 
you the story. 

(Curtains close.) 


SCENE 2 


(The Stars are as they were ai 
the end of Scene 1. The Star of 
Bethlehem is situated on the 
Lookout Cloud so that it is di- 
rectly above the manger, which is 
placed in center of stage. Mary 
and Joseph are near the crib. An- 
gels kneel facing each other, one 
on each sidé of crib and a little 
forward. They hold their hands 
in prayerful attitude and raise 
their eyes upward. Stars above 
shine in the dark, while a low 
flood plays on the Nativity. As 
the Star of Bethlehem speaks, 
Shepherds and Wise Men enter 
and suit their action to the words. 
Effectiveness depends upon slow 
action and correct timing.) 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM—I was 
shining over Bethlehem at the 
time, and somehow, when I first 
came out that night, I had a feel- 
ing that something wonderful 
was going to happen. Suddenly, 
I looked down upon the earth, 
and there in an old stable was a 
great light. I looked more close- 
ly (moves star lantern slightly 
lower and in the direction of the 
manger), and saw a beautiful ba- 
by asleep in (Continued on page 49) 
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YOU SEE THAT STAR? 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


With feeling 
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(Boys) Do you see that star in the east |- ern sky, While shep-herds watch their 
a (Girls) Tell us, have you been to the man - ger shrine, And seen the Christ child’s 
le 


ay. sheep? (Girls) Yes, we see that star shin-ing from a-far, We can see, for we 


5 
~ 
ie 


face? (Boys) We have gone with love to the man-gerthere, We have knelt at the 


T 
of | 


is | 


one P= y | | ‘| 

ttle do not sleep. | (Boys) Do you hear the voic-es of an - gels fair, As 
ho - ly _ place! We have brought our pres-ents of pre - cious gold, Of 


was 


wry heavy - en slow - ly parts? (Girls) We hear it, we hear the song of 


rful love and heav’n - ly grace; (All) Be - cause it is Christ - in our 


ose- = 


peace Be - cause there is peace in our hearts. 
hearts, We have seen the Christ child’s face. 
o 
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POETRY SELECTIONS FOR CHILDREN 


HOLY NIGHT 


LUKE 2, VERSES 8-14 


There were in the same country 

Shepherds abiding in the field, 

Keeping watch over their flock 
by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, 

And the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them: 

And they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not: 

For, behold, I bring you good tid- 
ings of great joy, 

Which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David 

A Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto 
you; 

Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, 

Lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the 
angel 


Praising God, and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 

Good will toward men. 


HOW FAR 
TO BETHLEHEM? 


MADELEINE SWEENY MILLER 


“It isn’t far to Bethlehem Town— 

Just over the dusty roads adown, 

Past Wise Men’s Well, still offer- 
ing 

Cool draught from welcome way- 
side spring; 

Past shepherds with their flutes 
of reed 

That charm the woolly sheep they 

. lead; 

Past boys with kites on hilltops 
flying— 

And soon you're there, where 
Bethlehem’s lying, 

Sunned white and sweet on olived 
slopes, 

Gold-lighted still with Judah's 
hopes.” 


It is not far to Bethlehem Town! 

It’s anywhere that Christ comes 
down 

And finds in people's friendly 
face 

A welcome and abiding place. 

The road to Bethlehem runs right 
through 

The homes of folks like me and 
you! 
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A multitude of the heavenly host *” : 


CHRISTMAS WEEK 


ELEANOR FARJEON 


This is the week when Christmas 
comes. 


Let every pudding burst with 


plums, . 

And every tree bear dolls and 
drums, 

In the week when Christmas 
comes. 


Let every hall have boughs of 
green, 

With berries glowing in between, 

In the week when Christmas 
comes. 


Let every doorstep have a song 
Sounding the dark street along, 
In the week when Christmas 
comes. 


Let every steeple ring a bell 
With a joyful tale to tell, 
In the,.week whon. Christmas 


comes,- 


Let every night forth a star 

To show us where the,heavens are, 

In the week when Christmas 
comes. 


Let every stable have a lamb 
Sleeping warm beside its dam, 
In the week when Christmas 
comes. 


This is the week when Christmas 
comes. 


OUR CHRISTMAS TREE 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


Do you know 

How long it took our pretty tree 
to grow? 

How it stood 

In the quiet wood, 

How one pretty star at night 

Filled the topmost branch with 


light; 

“Little tree,” the small star 
cried, 

“You will leave the dark wood- 
side, 


Travel where the children are, 

You will have a golden star 

On your forehead; bells will 
ring, 

You will hear the children sing, 

You will grow to be 

A glorious Christmas tree!” 


Now the waiting time is past— 
And our tree is here at last! 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


If Bethlehem Were here today, 
Or this were very long ago, 
There wouldn’t be a winter time 
Nor any cold or snow. 


I'd run out through the garden 
gate, 

And down along the pasture 
walk; 

And off beside the cattle barns 

I'd hear a kind of gentle talk. 


I'd move the heavy iron chain 
And pull away the wooden pin; 
I'd push the door a little bit 
And tiptoe very softly in. 


The pigeons and the yellow hens 

And all the cows would stand 
away; 

Their eyes would open wide to see 

A lady in the manger hay, 

If this were very long ago 

Or Bethlehem were here today. 


And Mother held my hand and 
smiled— 

1 mean the lady would—and she 

Would take the woolly blankets 
off 

Her little boy so I could see. 


His shut-up eyes would be asleep, 

And he would look like our John, 

And he would be all crumpled 
too, 

And have a pinkish color on. 


I'd watch his breath go in and 
out. 

His little clothes would all be 
white. 

I'd slip my finger in his hand 

To feel how he could hold it 
tight. 


And she would smile and say, 
“Take care,” 

The mother, Mary, would, “Take 
care’; 

And I would kiss his little hand 

And touch his hair. 


While Mary put the blankets 
back 

The gentle talk would soon begin. 

And when I'd tiptoe softly out 

I'd meet the wise men going in. 


AN OLD RHYME 


Merry have we met, 

And merry have we been; 
Merry let us part, 

And merry meet again. 


THREE KINGS 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


United they kneel at the manger 
bed 

After their long trek over the 
sand: 

Three valiant kings who were 
strangely led 

By a silver light to a far-off 
land. 


Weighted with gifts of jewels 
and gold, 

The shine of the star still in 
their eyes, 

Caspar, Melchior, Balthazar hold 

In their hearts the wisdom of all 
the wise. 


Humbly before the Christ they 
wait, 

Acknowledging Him, His glory, 
His power, 

There at His side they subjugate 

Their will to His this radiant 
hour. 


Their burdens lift from their 


hearts, they rise, 

Men with a vision .. . they turn, 
they go 

Back to their own far lands, these 
wise 

Earnest kings of the long ago. 


Oh, that earth’s rulers today 
would take 


The starlit road to the Christ, 


and there, 

Seeking a cure for the world’s 
heart-break, 

Find it in humble, united prayer! 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT NOTE: With the 
author’s permission, we are quoting 
two stanzas from “How Far to Bethle- 
hem?” The complete poem appears in 
the Christmas Annual, Vol. 8 (Augs- 
burg Publishing House, Minneapolis). 
“Christmas Week” is from Come 
Christmas, by Eleanor Farjeon, and 
“Our Christmas Tree” is from For 
Days and Days, by Annette Wynne. 
Both poems are copyrighted by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
“Christmas Morning,” from Under the 
Tree, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, is 
copyrighted, 1922, 1930, by The Viking 
Press, Inc., New York. “What Can I 
Give Him?” is the last stanza of “A 
Christmas Carol,” found in Christina 
Rossetti’s Poetical Works, copyrighted 
by The Macmillan Company, New York. 
“The Proof,” from Little Girl and 


Boy Land, by Margaret Widdemer, is - 


copyrighted, 1924, by Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., Inc., New York. Four stanzas of 
“A Christmas Carol,” two of which are 
given here, appear in Required Poems 
for Reading and Memorizing, Third 
and Fourth Grades (F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company). “Three Kings” 
is reprinted with the author’s permis- 
sion. “A Christmas Prayer,” from 
Poems, by George Macdonald, is copy- 
righted by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York. “Peace” is reprinted with 
the permission of Mr. Virgil Markham, 
the author’s son. “I Heard the Bells” 
has been set to music, and appears in 
its entirety in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago. 
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READ RECITE CHRISTMAS 


WHAT CAN IGIVE HIM? 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


What can I give him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a Wise Man 
I would do my part,— 
Yet what can I give him? 
Give him my heart. 


THE PROOF 
MARGARET WIDDEMER 


Some folks say Santa Claus is not 
true, 
But I know better! 
For I asked my grandpa just 
what to do, 
And we wrote a letter; 
And it said, “Please, Santa, if 
there is a You, 
Just let us know it, 
For the people say your coming 
isn’t true; 
Won’t you please to show it?” 
Sc Grandpa helped me stick our 
tree in sand,— 
Just us two knew it, 
For the rest might laugh, or 
mightn’t understand, 
If they saw us do it. 
And when all the other folks had 
gone away, 
Santa came—I know it! 
For he left his footsteps, just as 
plain as day, 
Round the tree to show it! 
They went tracking on right to 
the chimney-hole, 
And we know he’s true, 
For the marks were deep, and 
looked just like the sole 
Of my grandpa’s shoe! 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAND 


There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low cry! 
And the star rains its fire while 
the Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem 
cradles a king. 
In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled; 
And that song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every hearth is aflame, and the 
Beautiful sing 
In the homes of the nations that 
Jesus is King. 


A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 


GEORGE MACDONALD 


Loving looks the large-eyed cow, 
Loving stares the long-eared ass, 
At Heaven’s glory in the grass! 
Child, with added human birth 
Come to bring the child of earth 
Glad repentance, tearful mirth, 
And a seat beside the hearth 
At the Father’s knee— 

Make us peaceful as thy cow; 
Make us patient as thine ass; 
Make us quiet as thou art now; 
Make us strong as thou wilt be. 
Make us always know and see 
We are his, as well as thou. 


THE CHRISTMAS SONG 


W. L. STIDGER 


The Christmas song was in the 
air, 
Its subtle charm felt everywhere: 

From Rome and Athens in 

their pride, 

To every little countryside, 
When o’er Judea’s little town 
The angel hosts came singing 

down. 


The Christmas song is in the air, 
One hears it ringing everywhere: 


He hears it on the busy stregts » 
From lips of everyone he meers, - 


And knows that still o'er every 
town 
The angel hosts are singing down. 


PEACE 


EDWIN MARKHAM 


What was the first prophetic 
word that rang : 

When down the starry sky the 
angels sang, 

That night ghey came as envoys 
of the Birth— 

What word but peace, “peace and 
good will on earth”? 


And what was the last word the 
Master said, 

That parting night when they 
broke brother-bread, 

That night he knew men would 
not let him live— 

Oh, what but “peace I leave” and 
“peace I give’? 


And yet behold: near twice a 
thousand years 

And still the battle-wrath, the 
grief, the tears. 

Let mercy speed the hour when 
swords shall cease, 

And men cry back to God, 
“There shall be peace!” 


WHAT TO DO 
AT CHRISTMAS 


THOMAS TUSSER 


Christmas, play and make 


cheer, 
For Christimas conres but once a 


year. 


I HEARD THE BELLS 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


I heard the bells on Christmas 
Day 

Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet 

The words repeat 

Of peace on earth, good will to 
men. 


THE LAMB 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made 
thee, 
Gave thee life, and bade thee 
feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made 
thee? 


Little lamb, I'll tell thee, 
Little lamb, I'll tell thee. 
He is called by thy name, 
For he calls himself a lamb: 
He is meek and he is mild, 
He became a little child, 
I a child and thou a lamb, 
We are called by his name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee, 
Little lamb, God bless thee. 


CHRISTMAS FUN 


WORDS BY LYLA WATERBURY HAYNES 


MUSIC BY JEAN KAISER 


I o 
Ha, ha, ha for old Kriss Krin-gle, Rein-deer brown, and bells that jin-gle, Wreaths of hol-ly, 
Ha, ha, ha for gay De-cem-ber, Full of good things to re-mem-ber, Can-dles light-ed, 
1, 2. 


gifts so jol - ly, Dollsgand drums, and toys. 


Hap-py girls and boys! 


hearts ex - cit - ed, 
l 


I 
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FOR YOU 


CHRISTMAS 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Pr x 
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We all make a wish, a hol -i- day wish, For Christ - mas is com - ing, be - fore ver - y long, The wish is not new, But still it is true, And we 


TRI. : d d 
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Mer - ry Christ - mas! where small towns lie, | Mer - ry Christ - mas! where cit - ies rise high This 
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sing it in a Christ - mas song.. Mer - ry Christ.- mas! where winds bring snow, Mer - ry Christ - mas! where or -ang-es grow. A gay hap- py 
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day where a warm wind stirs, A day just as fine where you all wear furs, 
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© wish goes to-day a-cross the U. S. A. Mer - ry Christ - mas to all! 
| ~ 
T.B., tuned time bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., bourine. R indi rap of tambourines; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part. 
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Act I 


(Doris and Wesley enter, ap- 
parently looking for something.) 

poris—Brother, I don’t believe 
we can find Santa Claus. 

WESLEY—Oh, Sister, don’t give 
up now. I’m sure we must be 
near the North Pole. 

(Enter Santa’s elves.) 

BINKY—Ha, ha, ha! So you 
are. And what brings you to the 

North Pole, children? 
poris—Wesley, look at those 

funny men! Let’s run! 
WESLEY—Oh, don’t be scared, 

Doris; they won’t hurt us. I'll 

speak to them. Will you please 

tell us the way to Santa Claus 

Land? 

BINKY—Of course. We are on 
our way there ourselves. 

poris (shyly to Winky)—Are 
you a brownie? You look like 
the picture of the brownie in my 
storybook. 

wINKY—Ho, ho! Iam Winky. 

Some say I look like a brownie, 

Some say I look like an elf; 

Of one thing I am certain, 

I look just like myself. 
wrsLEY—Now, Winky and— 
WINKY (points)—His name is 

Binky, and this is Dinky. 
poris—How nice it is to have 

names that rhyme! 
wrstEY—Will you please tell 

us the way to Santa Claus Land? 
BINKY—Oh, to be sure! Is 

Santa Claus expecting you? 
poris—Oh, no, Binky. We 

want to surprise him. 
WESLEY—My sister and I want 

to find where Santa lives, so as to 
surprise him with gifts this year. 
BINKY—Oh, ho! Turning the 
tables on old Santa this year! 
WINKY—Do you know any 
magic? 
poris—Not one bit, Winky. 
DINKY—We can help you if 
you will do exactly as we tell you. 
wINKy (whispering)—Dinky 
is our magician— 
wrEsLEY—Yes, yes, Dinky, we 
will do whatever you say. 
DINKY—Well, first, we'll draw 

a circle. This is a magic circle. 

Now step inside the circle, chil- 

dren, and listen carefully. 
(Children and Santa’s elves 

step inside the circle.) 
DINKY— 

Now take hands and form a ring, 

And wish with all your might; 

When I count three, then follow 

me, 

And Santa Claus you'll surely see! 

One... two... three! 

Come, follow me. 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


EDNA B. AHRENS 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Clifton School, Cincinnati, Obio 


A Santa Claus play always appeals to young and 
old at Christmas time. Your star performers can 
be included in this one, with a minimum of effort. 


> 
jane 
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Act Il 


(As the curtain opens, Work- 
shop Elves are chanting.) 
WORKSHOP ELVES 
We are the elves who make the 
toys 

For all the good little girls and 
boys; 

With hammer.and saw we work 
away, 

So they'll have toys on Christmas 
Day. 

(Elves exit. Enter Santa and 
Mrs. Santa, followed by Binky.) 

MRS. SANTA—Well, in just a 
little while you'll be on your way, 
Santa. 

saNTA—Are the reindeer har- 
nessed and ready, Binky? 

BINKY—Yes, Santa, and nearly 
all the toys are packed. 

MRS. SANTA—YoOu haven’t for- 
gotten the doll for Doris, or the 
games for Wesley, have you? 

SANTA—Oh, no, indeed! Why, 
look, Mother Santa, here are two 


children who have found their 
way to the toyshop. 

DORIS AND WESLEY (cnfering 
with Dinky)—Surprise! Santa 
Claus! At last we have found 
you! 

santa (holding cach by the 
hand)—Ho, ho, ‘ho! Surprise! 
Mother Santa, come and meet the 
children. This nice little girl is 
Doris, and here is her brother 
Wesley. My, my, children, how 
you have grown! It seems only 
yesterday that I saw you tucked 
snugly in your beds, while I filled 
your stockings. 

wEsSLEY—Doris and I have 
gifts for you and Mrs. Santa. 

poris—Here, Santa Claus, I 
made this gift my very own self. 
I do hope you will like it. (Of- 
fers package to Santa, and Wesley 
gives a package to Mrs. Santa.) 

SANTA (unwrapping gift)— 
Well, well, a gift for me! Bless 
your heart! What can it be? Oh, 
ho, ho, ho! A pair of gloves for 


CHARACTERS 


— and brother. 
WESLEY) 

SANTA 

MRS. SANTA 

WINKY 

BINKY } —Santa’s elves. 
DINKY 

WORKSHOP ELVES—Four boys. 
FRENCH DOLL—A girl. 
SKATING DOLLS—A girl and a boy. 
TOY SOLDIERS—Any number. 
TRUMPETER—A boy. 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX 

CLOWN DOLLs—Any number. 


SETTING 


Act I takes place in front of the 
curtain, 

Act Il is in Toyland. Painted or 
crayoned toys are tacked on the rear 
wall so as to appear to be arranged 
on shelves. In order to include all 
of the children in the play, some, 
dressed as toys, may stand here and 
there. A few elves may be seated at 
a workbench; others work at various 
tasks. Mr. and Mrs. Santa go from 
one to another, inspecting their work 
(toys which have been brought from 
home by the pupils). 
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A VISIT TO SANTA’S TOYSHOP 


old Santa, and they just fit! I 
shall wear them this very night. 
Thank you, Doris. Thank you. 

MRS. SANTA—And I thank you 
for my gift, too. I'll unwrap it 
on Christmas Day. Santa, since 
the children are paying us a visit, 
I wonder whether they would like 
to see some of our toy models 
perform. 

poris—Oh, we'd love it! 

MRS. SANTA—Bring chairs for 
the children, Binky, please. 

(Binky exits.) 

WESLEY (fo his sister) —Here 
comes Winky. Hello, Winky. 
(Winky and Binky enter with 
chairs. Doris and’ Wesley and 
Santa and Mrs. Santa sit down.) 

WINKY—Have a good time, 
children. I am going to take a 
look at the reindeer. (He exits.) 

(French Doll enters.) 

MRS. SANTA—Here is our lit- 
tle French Doll model. She will 
dance for you. 

poris—How beautiful she is! 

(French Doll dances.) 

poris—I should love to have a 
doll like her. 

SANTA—Make a note of that, 
Dinky. 

(Binky beckons Wesley and 
they go out together.) 

poris—Mrs. Santa, have you 
any dolls that can roller-skate? 

MRS. SANTA—Yes, Doris, we 
have a girl doll and a boy~doll 
that roller-skate. Call them, 
Dinky, please. 

(Dinky exits and returns with 
Skating Dolls who skate to music 
and then go off.) 

poris— Where is Wesley? I am 
sorry he did not see the dolls 
skate. 

SANTA—H¢ has been talking to 
the Toy Soldiers. They are com- 
ing in to drill for you now. 

(Wesley and Binky re-enter. 
Toy Soldiers enter, drill, and go 
out.) 

WESLEY—My, aren’t they fine! 

SANTA—We have a very good 
trumpeter, too, Wesley. Would 
you like to hear him? 

wESLEY—Oh, would he play 
for us? 

(Trumpeter enters and plays.) 

JACK-IN-THE-BOx—Help! Oh, 
help! Hurry! Hurry! 

WESLEY—What is that, Santa? 

JACK-IN-THE-BOX—Do let me 
out! Hurry! 

SANTA—Oh, that is my model 
for Jack-in-the-box. I guess he 
just woke up. 


(Mrs. Santa lifts lid; Jack. 


(Continued on page 49) 


jumps up.) 
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A LEGEND OF THE CHRIST CHILD 


A CHORAL-SPEAKING PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MILDRED WADSWORTH 
Teacher of Music, Patterson School, Dayton, Obio 


(Several Christmas carols are 

sung as a prelude.) 

A little Child was wand’ ring, 
Wand’ ring in the snow. 

The little houses saw him pass 
So silent and so slow. 


At the Smallest House he paused; 
He paused, and looked inside. 
The little house smiled in its 

joy 
And stretched its arms out 
wide. 


“Oh, come inside,” it seemed to 


say, 
“Oh, come inside and rest, 

1 guard a mother and her child, 
With loving kindness blest.” 


He gave the door a gentle knock, 
A knock just like a chime; 

(A chime or bell is rung.) 

It sweetly sounded on the air; 
Its music was divine. 


The mother hastened to the door, 
The door of the threshold; 
She saw the Child a-standing 
there 
All pinched and blue with cold. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


cHom—Any number of children in 
ordinary dress. 

CHRIST CHILD—Wears a short, white 
robe. 

LITTLE cHmLD—Either girl or boy in 
peasant costume, 

MOTHER—Wears peasant skirt and 
blouse. 


SETTING 
A row of little “houses” extending 


across one half of the stage is made 
by pairs of children with joined hands 


upraised. The other half of the stage 
represents the inside of the Smallest 
House. It is furnished with table, 
chairs, and cupboard containing dish- 
es, spoons, and cloth. At the rear is a 
fireplace where a kettle hangs. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The action in this familiar legend 
is pantomimed while the choral- 
speaking choir speaks the lines. The 
same choir, or another group if de- 
sired, sings Christmas carols at the 
places indicated. Solo voices may 
speak the quoted portions. 


“Oh, look!” she cried, “a little 
child, 
A little child is here! 
The night’s so dark and glis- 
t’ning cold. 
What brings you out, my dear? 


“Come, warm yourself at our 
fireside, 
Our fireside, glowing bright.” 
And so the Child was bidden in 
To stay awhile that night. 


From ’gainst the wall was drawn 
a board, 
A board with shining white 
cloth spread. 
From kettle black the broth was 
brought, 
And from a shelf was taken 


bread. 


“Now sit you down,” she kindly 
said. 


“Now sit you down and eat; 


But first, our heads we all must 
bow 
To ask a blessing sweet. 


“Accept our thanks, dear Lord, 
Thanks for broth and bread, 
For love, and home, and friends, 
For fireside, glowing red.” 


Upon the room a stillness fell, 
A stillness filled with flutter- 
ing wings, 
Breathing echoes of a song, 

The sweetest song that heaven 

sings. 

(Choir sings last stanza of 
“While Shepherds Watched T heir 
Flocks by Night.’”) 
Around the Child’s fair curls 

there shone, 

Gleaming shone a band of gold, 
And he smiled a benediction, 

Ere he vanished in the cold. 


“Mother, Mother, bring a candle, 
Bring a candle, fair and white; 

He must have a lighter pathway 
As he wanders in the night.” 
(Choir sings “Luther's Cradle 

Hymn” or any suitable carol.) 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


-_ 


MONOLOGUES AND 
RECIT ATIONS 


(pages 10-11) 


How Far to Bethlehem?—for an 
advanced upper-grade pupil 
Christmas Morning—a long mon- 
ologue expressing the point of 
view of a very young child 

What Can I Give Him?—for a 
primary child 

The Proof—monologue for an 
advanced primary or a middle- 
grade child 

Three Kings—for an older child 

Peace—for an upper-grade pupil 

What to Do at Christmas—for a 
young child 

The Lamb—for a middle-grader 
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POEMS FOR CHORAL 
READING 


(Any of these poems, pages 10- 
11, may be given by individuals.) 


Holy Night—have each group or 
soloist speak a complete 
thought 

Christmas Week—let individual 
primary children give the first 
two lines of each stanza and 
the group give the repeat line 


An annotated listing of the program mate- 
rial in this issue is offered for your conven- 
ience in planning a Christmas entertainment. 
When choosing what you will use, don’t over- 
look the fact that all sorts of adaptations are 
possible. For example, if you have fewer pu- 
pils than a play calls for, give one child two 


PLAYS 


What the Stars Saw—for twenty- 
six primary children, more or 
less; star lanterns will be most 
effective (page 8) 

A Visit to Santa’s Toyshop— 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa, two chil- 
dren, three elves, and a flexible 
number of “toys”; opportu- 
nity for expanding by means 
of songs, dances, and special- 
ties (page 13) 

A Legend of the Christ Child— 
in verse for primary grades, 
three acting parts and a choral- 


Our Christmas Tree—for a or speaking choir (page 14) 


and one soloist 
An Old Rhyme 
A Christmas Carol 
A Christmas Prayer 
The Christmas Song 
I Heard the Bells 
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The Pudding-Bag String—based 
on a favorite nursery rhyme; 
eight speaking parts in verse 
for middle and upper grades 
(more characters can be used) ; 
medieval setting (page 16) 


HELP YOU PLAN PROGRAM 


parts, telescope certain speeches, or omit some 
of the minor characters. 

Instead of offering hitherto unpublished 
verse, we are following the plan, instituted in 
the November issue, of reprinting selected 
poems. 
Christmas poetry is available for your use. 


In this way, some of the world’s best 


AN INSPIRING ARTICLE 


A Desert Christmas—shows how 
children in a one-room desert 
school made use of the re- 
sources in their environi.cent in 
working out their Christmas 
program (page 17) 


MUSIC 


Christmas Eve—a solo or group 
number about Santa (page 7) 
Do You See That Star?—two- 
part song about the meaning 
of Christmas (page 9) 

Christmas Fun—short, rollicking 
holiday tune with words for 
young children (page 11) 

For You at Christmas—score 
for rhythm-band with ac- 
companying words (page 12) 

Christmastide—a _ seasonal song 
for all grades (page 15) 
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CHRISTMASTIDE 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 
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(When the curtains open, the 
King is sitting in the chimney 
corner, his eyes on the Chief 
Cook, who is mixing a Christmas 
pudding at the worktable. On 
cach side of the Chief Cook 
stands an assistant. The King 
wears his crown pushed carelessly 
back off his forehead and has 
thrown off his outer robe in order 
that he may loll in his chair.) 

KING— 

Oh, what a pudding this will be! 


. The biggest made on land or sea, 


Enough to feed my whole coun- 
tree— 
Oh, what a pudding this will be! 
cooks (in chorus with stiff lit- 
curtsies)—Yes, yes, indeed, 
Your Majesty! 
curr cook (examining the 
mixiure)— 
‘The finest flour ever ground, 
Rich suet, measured by the 


pound, 

Inormous cherries, red and 
round, 

And best of all, great pudding 
plums 


As big as any giant’s thumbs. 

KING— 

Where is the bag—the bag and 
string 

Se we can steam this luscious 
thing? 

FIRST ASSISTANT (running to 
cupboard and taking out a huge 
bag)—Here is the bag. 

SECOND ASSISTANT (running 
to cupboard)—And here's the 
string! 

CHIEF COOK (also running to 
cupboard)—And here’s the pot 
to steam the thing. 

(All march proudly to table.) 

KING 
Be specially careful of the string; 
It’s such a very precious thing. 
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PUDDING-BAG STRING 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 


This fanciful dramatization, based upon an old 
favorite rhyme, will delight an audience of both 
old and young. Try it for sheer entertainment. 


CHARACTERS 


KING QUEEN 

CHIEF COOK FIRST ADVISER 
PIRST ASSISTANT SECOND ADVISER 
SECOND ASSISTANT THIRD ADVISER 
cat—A girl. 


CosTuMES 

The King, Queen, and Advisers are 
dressed in appropriate medieval cos- 
tumes. Chief Cook and Assistants 
wear chefs’ white caps and aprons. 
The Chief Cook is fat and good- 
natured. The Cat wears a tawny- 
colored cat costume, 


SETTING 


All of the action takes place in the 


palace kitchen. Consult illustrated 


books of nursery rhymes for ideas. 
Essential items are a cupboard left of 
center back, a chimney corner, where 
cooking is done, right; and a work 
table, left. Wings, right and left, 
lead presumably to other parts of the 
castle, while the back door leads to 
the kitchen yard and the forest be- 
yond. This door is ajar. 


SUGGESTIONS 


If you wish to have more children 
in the play, you can add more cooks 
and advisers. They do not need to 
have speaking parts, but can act in 
pantomime, doing what the speakers 
do. Also, at the end, a crowd of 
lords and ladies can come in singing 
Christmas carols and making, with 
the cast, a picturesque finale. 


I bought’ it, once, upoh my 
travels. 
Let’s hope it’ never breaks ‘or 
ravels, 

For there is not in all*the land 
Another string, another strand— 

COOKS (¢xamining string)— 
No, there is not in all the land 
Another string, another strand— 

(A loud growl is heard.) 

ALL (startled )—What’s that? 

CHIEF COOK (in a whisper)— 
The Cat! 

FIRST ASSISTANT—The dread- 
ful wild Cat 

SECOND ASSISTANT—From the 
jungle! 

KING—Quick! Lock the door, 
and do not bungle. 

cHIEF cooK (his knees shak- 
ing)—I'd do it, but my hands are 
sticky. 
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FIRST ASSISTANT (his teeth 
chattering) —I'd do it, but the 
lock is tricky. 

SECOND ASSISTANT— 

I'd d-d-do it, b-b-but 
The d-d-door won't sh-sh-shut. 

(Enter the Cat.) 

KING—Too late! 
ster’s come upon us. 
behind his chair.) 

cooks (also hurriedly crouch- 
ing behind chairs)—She'll gobble 
every single one of us. 

(The Cat walks around the 
room, sniffs contemptuously at 
everyone, picks up the pudding- 
bag string, and goes out with it.) 

cooks (hurrying to shut and 
bolt the door)—There! She's 
gone. We've locked her out. 

KING (straightening his crown 
and gathering up his dignity)— 


The mon- 
(He hides 


You're very brave and strong, no 
doubt, 

But why did you permit, I pray, 

A cat to take our string away? 

(The Cooks look at one another 

and say nothing.) 

Do you forget there’s not a 
strand 

Of string remains in all the land? 

Like Tommy Tucker we must 
sing 

For supper, since we have no 
string. 
cooks (wringing hands)— 
“Sing, sing? What shall we sing? 
The Cat’s run away with the 
pudding-bag string. 

Do, do? What shall we do? 

The Cat has bitten it quite in 
two!” 

KING (beginning to sob)— 
Our holiday, our Christmas feast, 
Is ruined by that dreadful beast. 
Won't someone go and get it 

back, 
The sack-string that ties up the 
sack? 

CcooKs— 

We'd like to, but alas, alack! 
We do not know the trail or 
track. 

KING— 

If you were just a little wiser— 

(With sudden inspiration.) 

I know! I'll call in my adviser. 

(To Second Assistant.y 

Go bring my wise men, one, two, 
three. 

SECOND ASSISTANT—I go at 
once, Your Majesty. (Exits left.) 

QUEEN (enters from right and 
looks about, frowning)— 
What’s all this rumpus, all this 

noise? 
You look like guilty little boys. 

KING (fragically)—The Cat’s 
run away with the pudding-bag 
string! (Continued on page 46) 
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DESERT CHRISTMAS 


RUBY V. ROGERS 


Teacher, Red Rock School, Cantil, California 


“Make the best possible use of your environment!” is 
the challenge of this unusual article describing the 
celebration of Christmas in an isolated rural school. 


To the Editor of ‘THE INsTRUCTOR: 

A group of children in a one-room 
rural school in the Mojave Desert, 
utilizing the limited natural re- 
sources which that locality offers and 
calling upon their own ingenuity, 
succeeded in observing Christmas in a 
way that was beautiful, effective, and 
satisfying both to the pupils them- 
selves and to the adults who were 
invited to the program which they 
arranged. 

Much impressed, I urged the teach- 
er, under whose guidance it all came 
to pass, to share her pupils’ experi- 
ences with other teachers and pupils, 
and so she wrote this article which I 
ami sending to you. I hope it will 
prove an incentive to others to start 
with their own local environment in 
planning their Christmas celebration. 

Teachers might list all the things 
that these children did to make their 
Christmas program a success and then 
note in how many ways they made 
use of the distinctive features of their 
environment. This will start the pu- 
pils thinking of things their own en- 
vironment offers. 

The time which the desert children 
spent on Christmas preparations was 
profitable because their activities in- 


tegrated so well with the subjects in 
the curriculum. Reading and lan- 
guage received much attention. The 
children read stories about Christmas 
in other lands, folk tales about 
Christmas, and also the Biblical story. 
Several of these stories were included 
in their play. Thus the children had 
gained a rich background before they 
began to plan their Christmas pro- 
gram. 

The writing of the play and the 
giving of it provided experiences in 
composition, grammar, vocabulary, 
usage, and so on. The social studies 
were enriched through the children’s 
study of their local desert environ- 
ment and their comparison of its re- 
sources and the experiences which it 
offers with those of city environ- 
ments. Music was an important fac- 
tor, not only from the standpoint of 
singing and orchestra work but also 
because the history of the Christmas 
songs was given. Art became mean- 
ingful as the children made gifts, or- 
naments for the Christmas tree, and 
room decorations. 

Helen B. Dooley 
Supervisor of Art 
Kern County Schools 
California 


oME of the pupils in our one- 
S room school had been born 
on the desert, and had never spent 
Christmas anywhere else. Others 
had lived here long enough to 
know what a desert Christmas 
is like. Still others had recently 
moved to the desert, and had nev- 
er before spent Christmas any- 
where except in a large city. 
None had much money for gifts. 

As Christmas drew near, the 
city children were very much 
discouraged. There were no big 
department stores in which to 
shop. What were they going to 
do about presents? How could 
they have a Christmas tree in a 
land where no trees grew? And if 
they did have a tree, how could 
they decorate it? The desert chil- 
dren came to the rescue. They 
showed the city children what 
could be done with materials that 
were near at hand. 

The room was decorated with 
wreaths made of desert holly, 
which is grayish white and has 
leaves shaped like English holly. 
An evergreen tree was obtained 
from the near-by Piute Moun- 
tains. Tree ornaments were made 


from cactus, dipped in glue and 
then in spangles. A star was cut 
from a can, using tin snips. Icicle 
ornaments for the tree were made 
by cutting strips %-inch wide 
from tin cans. (These strips 
twist in spiral form as they are 
cut.) Other ornaments were 
made from odds and ends. 

The children made a number 
of candleholders for gifts. The 
side of a tin can was cut in semi- 
circular shape and left attached 
to the round bottom, in which a 
short, thick candle was placed. 
The completed holder was paint- 
ed with enamels. Popular also as 
gifts were figurines made from 
native clay, painted with poster 
paint, and shellacked. 

Perhaps the success of the des- 
ert children’s efforts can best be 
measured by the following dia- 
logue which the pupils originated 
and used as the first portion of 
their evening program just before 
school closed for the Christmas 
holidays. The conversation was 
supposed to have taken place that 
afternoon while the children were 
adding the finishing touches to 
the decorations. 


(Cedric, Homer, Penelope, and 
Maggie—the decorating commit- 
tec—are putting finishing touches 
on the Christmas tree.) 

crpric—I think we deserve a 
lot of credit for the way this tree 
looks. I have seen Christmas trees 
on the desert and off the desert, 
but I have never seen one look 
better than this. 

HOMER—I have never spent a 
Christmas anywhere except here 
on this desert, and every one has 
been fine. But I honestly believe 
this is the prettiest tree I have 
ever seen. 

PENELOPE—I was so worried 
about Christmas! I just couldn’t 
see how we could have anything 
for Christmas where there are no 
big department stores to shop in. 
Just think—we made everything 
on this tree! 

Lupwic (enters, all bundled 
up, carrying a clay figurine)— 
Hello, everybody! How’s your 
work coming? (Looks at tree 
and says, “Ob!” Picks a candy 
cane off tree and begins to eat it.) 

PENELOPE—Ludwig! What are 
you trying to do—wreck our 
tree? 

(surprised )—Why, of 
course not! I just happen to be 
a good judge of candy. I am the 
president of the club that planned 
this whole thing. Isn’t that so? 
(Others nod.) Then, as presi- 
dent of our club, it is my duty to 
see that there is nothing inferior 
on this tree. 

MAGGIE—Just as if you didn’t 
know what that candy tastes 
like! I thought you were going 
to eat it all up while we were 
making it! What do you think 
of our tree? 

Lupwic—I think it is wonder- 
ful! (Takes last bite of candy 
cane.) Beautiful! I could just 
eat it! 

(Terrasita, Frederick, and Don 
Pedro enter and greet the others.) 


cepric his 


brother) 
Why, Frederick Schmidt, I looked 
an hour for my new scarf, and 
then I looked for you, but | 


couldn’t find either one. And 
now you turn up together. (Pulls 
scarf off Frederick's neck.) 

PREDERICK—Calm yourself. 
just thought I would break it in 
for you. Say, this tree is all right! 
Look at my cactus ornaments. I 
had no idea that they would prac- 
tically make the tree. 

DON PEDRO—' Practically make 
the tree!” Your decorations? 
Look at my tin-can star. What 
would the tree be without that? 

TERRASITA—Yes, and my tin- 
can icicles. I never realized until 
this Christmas how useful tin 
cans really are. 

PENELOPE—Well, there are 
certainly plenty of them out 
here. But that is what can be ex- 
pected, I suppose, in a country 
where very little food is raised. 

(Enter Giggs, Violet, Jacob, 
and Andy.) 

Lupwic—Hello, Giggs Dunlap. 
Where have you been all this time 
while your sister Maggie has been 
here at school slaving over this 
Christmas tree? 

MaGGIE—I thought you were 
going to help me carry some of 
the tree decorations over here, 
but—as usual—when I needed 
you you couldn’t be found. 

ciccs—I see that my desert 
ornaments got here anyway. 

vioceT—I think the tree is 
lovely. 

yacosp—I'm glad I saved the 
fancy papers from last year’s 
Christmas cards. They came in 
handy for making ornaments. 

(Enter Wilbur, Priscilla, and 
James—the Wright family.) 

HOMER—Here is the Wright 
family in a body, the last of 
the city children who were so 
worried about Christmas on the 
desert. (Continued on page 52) 
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Little F airy’s Christmas 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


i little fairy who lived 


in the attic with his moth- 
er during the winter was pro- 
voked-—very much provoked. 
“This is a nice how-do-you- 
do,” he said to himself. “Here 
it is, the day before Christ- 
mas, and Mother has gone off, 
with not a word about where 
she was going, or why. Not 
a single thing is ready for 
Christmas! Yes, indeed, this is 
a very fine how-do-you-do!” 

The little fairy sat on the 
edge of an old barrel and 
kicked his heels against it— 
pat-a-tat-tat. He sat there for 
some time. “Well, I guess it’s 
up to me,” he thought. “We 
simply must have Christmas, 
and I’ve always heard that the 
way to get things done is to do 
them yourself. Of course,” he 
added thoughtfully, “Mother 
may not like it—but then, she 
may be surprised and pleased.” 
(He didn’t really think she 
would be!) 

The little fairy brushed his 
wings, pushed the lock of hair 
out of his eyes, pulled down 
his shirt tail, and very, very 
quietly slipped down the stairs. 


There he opened his eyes wide 
at the sight which he saw. Red 
Christmas bells hung from the 
light fixtures, there was a hol- 
ly wreath on the front door, a 
bunch of big pine cones and 
Christmas greens hung over the 
mantel, and in one corner of 
the room was the finest Christ- 
mas tree the little fairy had 
ever seen. 

He sat down on the banister 
and looked and looked at it. 
It was covered with beautiful 
shiny balls—red, green, blue, 
orange, yellow, gold, silver, 
white, purple—every possible 
color; silvery icicles dripped 
from the tips of the branches; 
and there were strings and 
strings of colored lights. 

The little fairy’s mouth had 
dropped open at the sight. 
But he quickly shut it, for 
he knew that keeping one’s 
mouth open is most unrefined. 
Then he became angry again, 
and very sorry for himself. 

“It just isn’t fair,” he said 
out loud. “Why should the 
children who live in this house 
have such a beautiful Christ- 


mas tree, while I, living in the 
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STORIES READ 


attic, have nothing? Even if I 
am a fairy, I like Christmas as 
much as anyone. These chil- 
dren have too much. ['ll just 
take a few of their trimmings 
up to the attic.” 

And do you know, that’s 
just what the naughty little 
fairy did. He flew around the 
beautiful tree, picking off first 
one ball and then another until 
he had so many he couldn’t 
carry any more, and flew up to 
the attic. with them. And that 
wasn’t all. He came back for 
more—and he even took some 
of the silver icicles and trailed 
them away, too. 

The beautiful tree didn’t 
look very nice when he was 
through. There were just a few 
shiny balls and things left on 
its green branches. 


ley 


The little fairy had fun in 
the attic, though he was a bit 
worried about what his mother 
might say. He strung beauti- 
ful shiny balls on all the cob- 
webs in all the corners. He 
draped the icicles over the old 
furniture and the rafters, and 
he danced and pranced on top 
of the trunks. “Now,” he 
gloated, “now I have beautiful 
decorations for Christmas, and 
Mother will be pleased—or 
will she?” 

Soon he heard the special 
whir of wings that told him 
his mother was flying up the 
stairs. Just outside the door 
she stopped for a moment, and 
the little fairy heard something 
go “thump,” as if she had 
put a heavy object down. But 
he didn’t (Continued on page 44) 


A Christmas Secret 
FRANCES TAYLOR 


was a_yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed little boy. Greta 
was a yellow-haired, blue-eyed 
little girl, They were twins. 
They lived in a town where 
there were many other chil- 
dren whose parents had come 
from a country called Den- 
mark, ’way across the ocean. 

Just now, the twins were 
talking over something Mother 
had told them about her life as 
a girl in Denmark. 

“It must have been fun,” 
Lars said, “to believe there 
were tiny Kris Kringles by the 
dozen dancing and singing in 
the hills, waiting for Christ- 
mas to come so that they could 
slip into the houses and fill the 
wooden shoes with toys!” 

“Yes,” Greta giggled, “how 
cunning they must have looked 
in their red suits with the tas- 
sels of their pointed red caps 
pulled over their ears! Re- 
member, Mother said she al- 
ways wanted to catch her own 
Kris eating the bowl of por- 
ridge she had put out for him!” 


“Oh, yes, I remember,” Lars 
chuckled. “I’m glad Mother 
brought wooden shoes with her 
when she came to America. It 
is such fun to find our gifts in 
them on Christmas morning. 
What are you going to give 
Cousin Christine and Cousin 
Carl?” he asked suddenly. 

“I don’t know,” Greta re- 
plied. “Let’s go find Mother 
and ask her what to give.” 

The next few days were 
very busy ones. Lars whittled 
out a tiny boat for Carl and 
made a whistle for Chrissy. 
Greta made a new cap for Carl 
and a yarn doll for Christine. 

They chopped walnuts for 
Mother to put in the Christmas 
prize candy. The candy was 
given to the one who, at the 
Christmas dinner, found the 
single almond which had been 
cooked in the rice pudding. 

“I hope you or d will get 
the prize, after all this work!” 
Lars whispered to Greta. 

“IT do too,” Greta agreed. 
Then she looked at Lars and 
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began to laugh. She had been 
laughing like that every little 
while all day. 

“What’s so funny?” he asked 
each time. And each time she 
replied, “It’s a secret.” Lars 
wished he knew the secret, but 
he wished he knew something 
else too. Tomorrow would be 


Christmas Day and he hadn’t 


thought of a single thing to 
put in Greta’s shoe! “What 
shall I do?” he wondered. 

Just then Mother said, “Get 
your wraps, children, if you 
want to go to Grandmother’s 
house with me. Father is get- 
ting the sleigh.” 

It was lots of fun to go in 
a sleigh to (Continued on page 44) 


Gray Kitten Becomes a Gift 


ALBERTINA EASTMAN 


RAY KITTEN was lost in the 
G great forest. He was cold 
and hungry, and a bit fright- 
ened too. It was getting dark. 

He almost wished that he 
had listened to his sisters and 
brothers back in the red barn. 
They had laughed when he said 
he was going out into the 
world to find a pretty little 
girl to whom he could belong. 

Something cold and wet fell 
upon Gray Kitten’s nose. It 
was a snowflake. Others came 
tumbling after it, until the 
ground was white with them. 
Gray Kitten began to cry. 

“What is the matter, little 
friend?” 

Gray Kitten looked about 
but saw noone. “Here I am,” 
said a beautiful fir tree close 
by. “Why are you crying?” 

“Because I am lost and cold 
and frightened. This morning 
I left the red barn to search the 
world for a pretty little girl to 
whom I could belong, and I 
lost my way in the forest. Will 
you please tell me how to get 
out of here?” 

“T cannot tell you the way,” 
replied the fir regretfully, “for 
I have never been out of the 
forest in my life. Tomorrow, 
however, I am to be taken into 
town to become a Christmas 
tree. You might follow me 
out of the forest.” 

“What is a Christmas tree,” 
asked Gray Kitten, “and how 
do you know you are to be- 
come one?” 


“Climb up into my branch- 
es,” invited the fir, “and while 
I shelter you from the cold, I 
will tell you.” 

Gray Kitten climbed into 
the thick branches and settled 
himself to listen. 

“A Christmas tree,” the fir 
began, “is the most beautiful 
tree in the whole wide world. 
It is a great honor to be cho- 
sen. Only tall, straight trees 
with thick branches are select- 
ed. Just before Christmas they 
are taken from the forest into 
the town, and placed in homes. 
Silver stars, shining balls, and 
colored lights are hung on the 
branches. Oh, a Christmas tree 
is a lovely sight! On Christ- 
mas morning the whole family 
gathers to admire it and to re- 
ceive the gifts it bears.” 

“What you say sounds nice,” 
said Gray Kitten, “but how do 
you know that you are going 
to be a Christmas tree?” 

“Well, this morning,” said 
the fir, “‘a man, a little girl, and 
a little boy came into the for- 
est and chose me for their tree. 
I distinctly heard the man say 
that they would come for me 
in the morning.” 

‘Did you say that a little 
girl came?” Gray Kitten asked 
in sudden excitement. “Was 
she a pretty little girl?” 

“Very pretty,” said the fir. 
“T think you would like to be- 
long to her. Gray Kitten, I 
have a plan. When they come 
for me, hide in my branches. 


In that way you can go with 
me to town and be a Christmas 
present for the little girl.” 

“That is a splendid idea,” 
agreed Gray Kitten. “TI shall 
do that.” Then he tucked his 
two little front paws under his 
warm chin and fell asleep. 

In the morning Gray Kitten 
was awakened by the sound of 
merry voices. He peeped from 
among the boughs. The sun 
was shining bright on last 
night’s snow. A little girl and 
a little boy were skipping along 
pulling a sled, and a kind- 
looking man with an ax over 
his shoulder was following. 
Gray Kitten knew the little 
girl was exactly the one he 
had been searching for. j 

They stopped at the fir, and 
the man began to chop at the 
base of the trunk. Gray Kitten 
almost lost his balance when 
the tree fell, but he righted 
himself and kept from being 
seen. The fir, with Gray Kitten 


coming,” he thought, and 
scurried under the sofa to hide. 

From there he watched the 
man and a woman trim the 
Christmas tree. It was just as 
the fir had told him. Gleam- 
ing tinsel and shining balls 
made his kind friend look like 
a tree from Fairyland. When 
the man and woman finished, 
they went out, closing the door 
behind them. Gray Kitten’s 
eyes were dazzled by so much 
brightness.* He closed them, 
and in a moment was asleep. 

When he awoke, darkness 
had fallen, but the light of the 
tree shed a glory throughout 
the room. Gray Kitten crept 
out from his hiding place to 
gaze at the fir. “It is true!” he 
exclaimed. “You are the most 
beautiful tree in all the world.” 

“Thank you, little friend,” 
said the tree, “but if you are 
to be a gift tomorrow you had 
better get ready. It is Christ- 
mas Eve now.” 


Mee! Bers 


hidden in its branches, was 
pulled into town on the sled. 
They were carried into a white 
house, where the tree was set 
up’in the living room. 

When the man, the little 
girl, and the little boy had left 
the room, Gray Kitten jumped 
to the floor to stretch himself 
and to search for a chance 
morsel to eat. He soon found 
a mouse, and pounced upon it. 
His hunger was satisfied for 
the moment. Then he began 
to wash his face. Suddenly he 
heard footsteps. “Someone is 
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So Gray Kitten, stepping 
carefully, climbed into the 
Christmas tree. In the morn- 
ing, the whole family came 
trooping into the room. 

“Beautiful!” they exclaimed. 

Gray Kitten became so ex- 
cited that he lost his balance 
and fell to the floor in front of 
the pretty little girl. 

“Oh,” she cried, “a little 
kitten! Just what I wanted!” 
She picked him up and stroked 
him, while Gray Kitten purred 
happily, “Merry Christmas, 
Merry Christmas!” 
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Christmas Candles 


ELSIE BAILEY FRAZIER 


H, ISN’T it beautiful!” ex- 

claimed Judy, standing 

back to look at the electric star 

which she had just fastened at 

the top of the Christmas tree. 

“T believe I'll see how it looks 
from the sidewalk!” 

“Be careful, Judy,” cau- 
tioned her mother. “The walk 
is slippery.” 

“All right, Mother, P’ll—” 
Just as Judy turned the door- 
knob, the house was plunged 
into darkness. “Oh, turn the 
lights on again!” she cried. “I 
won’t be able to tell how the 
tree looks from outside!” 

“No one turned the lights 
off, Judy,” replied her father. 
“A fuse has blown, probably. 
No, it isn’t that,” Mr. Warner 
corrected himself, going to the 
window. “None of the neigh- 
bors have lights, either.” 

“Something would have to 
happen just as the tree was 
lighted up,” exclaimed the lit- 
tle girl, as she groped her way 
to a chair. 

“Now, Judy,” reasoned her 
father, “we mustn’t be upset 
by something we can’t help. 
Very likely the linemen will 
find the trouble and get repairs 
made soon. This heavy sleet 
must have broken a wire.” 

“But I hate to wait,” wailed 
Judy. “Why, tonight is Christ- 
mas Eve! And we have to sit 
in the dark on Christmas Eve!” 


“Do we?” queried her moth- 
er, coming into the room. 
“Not so long as this kerosene 
holds out,” and she set a lighted 
lamp on the table. 

“What kind of lamp is that, 
Mother?” asked Judy. 

“A kerosene lamp, my dear,” 
answered Mrs. Warner, turn- 
ing the wick a little higher. 

“Where did it come from?” 
Judy wanted to know. 

“From the top shelf in the 
pantry. I keep it filled for 
such an emergency as this. We 
have not had to bring it out 
since you were a baby.” 

“But,” mourned the unhap- 
py little girl, “that won’t light 
my Christmas tree!” 

“Suppose you had to use 
kerosene lamps all the time, 
Judy?” queried Great-great- 
aunt Ellen, who had come to 
spend the holidays with the 
Warners. “Such lights are the 
only kind that a great many 
persons have.” 

“Lights like this?” Judy was 
astonished. 

“Why, yes, Judy. There are 
still many places in rural dis- 
tricts where there are no elec- 
tric lights.” 

“But this lamp doesn’t give 
a very bright light,” Judy ob- 
jected. 

“If you had never known 
anything better, you would 
think it was good. This lamp 
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is far better than any lights my 
mother had when she was a 
girl,” Aunt Ellen remarked. 

“Better! Why, what kind 
of lights did people have 
then?” questioned Judy. 

“They used candles,” replied 
Aunt Ellen. 

“Candles!” said Judy. “Like 
the ones Mother uses when she 
has a dinner party?” 

“The very same kind.” 

“Well, they are pretty, but 
they don’t give much light.” 

“Of course they didn’t give 
such a good light as we have 
now, but ordinarily more than 
one candle was used at a time, 
and if an extra amount of light 
was wanted, a room could be 
made quite brilliant by light- 
ing twenty-five or thirty. If 
that was done often, of course, 
the supply would run low and 
then more had to be made.” 

“Made? Who made them?” 
Judy asked in wonder. 

“Oh, the family did it,” 
Aunt Ellen replied. “I’ve heard 
my mother tell many a time 
how she helped make candles 
when she was young.” 

“Aunt Ellen, tell me about 
candlemaking! Was it fun?” 
Judy pulled a footstool up in 
front of her aunt’s chair and 
sat down. 

“From what I used to hear, 
I wouldn’t say that it was, ex- 


actly,” answered the old lady. 
“But it was work that had to 
be done, and my mother said 
she always felt a glow of pride 
when she and the others in 
the family had turned out a 
nice lot of tapers.” 

“What were they made of?” 
Judy asked. 

“Most of them were made of 
tallow.” 

“Tallow? What’s 
Judy wanted to know. 

“Tallow is the fat found in 
mutton and beef,” explained 
Aunt Ellen. 

“You could make candles 
out of fat?” Judy was skep- 
tical. 

“Yes. And if possible, bees- 
wax was mixed with the tal- 
low so the candles would be 
firmer and last longer.” 

“How did they make the 
candles, Aunt Ellen?” Judy 
was eager to hear. 

“Sometimes candles were 
dipped and sometimes they 
were molded.” 

“What was the difference?” 

“Well, for dipping, a piece 
of cotton wick was dipped in 
melted tallow and hung up 
(by a loop in the wick) until 
the tallow cooled. Then it was 
dipped again in the tallow and 
again hung up to cool. Each 
time the candle became bigger, 
as more (Continued on page 50) 


that?” 


_ Trailer Camp Christmas 
IRENE U. HARTWELL 


s HE looked up from his 

work-crowded desk in a 
very richly furnished room, 
Mr. Henry Van Alton Gilbert 
drew his white eyebrows to- 
gether in a scowl. 

“Well, young lady,” he said 
testily, “what do you want?” 

Linda swallowed the lump 
in her throat. “I’m L-linda 
Drew,” she stammered. “I’m 
one of the t-trailer children. 
We want you to be Santa 
Claus!” 

“Santa Claus!” He snorted, 
and turned to his work again. 
“Haven't time for such non- 
sense!” 

Tears filled Linda’s eyes. 
Mrs. Gilbert, waiting at the 
door, asked kindly, “Why do 


you want Mr. Gilbert to be 
Santa, my dear?” 

“Well,” Linda explained, 
“all the men at the camp either 
work at night or else they are 
too tall or too short or too 
thin. We wouldn’t want a 
skinny Santa!” 

“Of course not,” agreed 
Mrs. Gilbert. 

“Mr. Gilbert would be just 
right,” went on Linda. “All 
he’d have to do would be to 
add whiskers, and he would 
look like the real thing!” 

“He would, wouldn’t he?” 
and Mrs. Gilbert smiled. But 
the owner of the Gilbert Brass 
Works kept on writing, with 
just a twitch of his mouth to 


show that he had heard. 
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As Linda glanced toward the 
desk, she noticed a big photo- 
graph of a handsome young 
Air Force officer. She remem- 
bered that the Gilberts’ only 
son James had been missing in 
action for months. It was said 
that this was why Mr. Gilbert 
paid no attention to the trailer 
folks who worked at his plant, 
why he was gruff to everyone, 
and why his wife was so sad. 

“There isn’t room in a trailer 
to celebrate Christmas proper- 
ly,” she said. Mrs. Gilbert lis- 
tened closely as Linda related 
her difficulties. 

Last night, when her father 
had brought home a splendid 
Christmas tree to stand on the 
tiny lawn outside their trailer, 
Linda had decided to do some- 
thing about it. She and her 
playmates had planned a party 
for the whole camp. “All we 
need is a Santa Claus,” con- 
cluded Linda. 

“Couldn’t you take the time, 
Henry?” asked his wife. “It’s 
something James would have 
liked!” 

Linda held her breath while 
Mr. Gilbert looked at his son’s 
picture. “No!” he said gruff- 
ly. “I can’t and I won’t!” 

Linda ran down the walk to 
the gate where her friends 
waited. “No luck!” she told 
them. 

“What are we going to do 
now?” asked Martin. 

“Have the party anyway,” 
said Linda, her eyes flashing. 
“Come on. Let’s all get busy! 
There’s a lot to do.” 

The girls and boys fashioned 
gifts and trimmings out of 


odds and ends, so as to save 
money to buy War Stamps. 

An air of mystery had hung 
over the camp ever since Linda 
went to the big house. While 
the children worked, their 
mothers hurried in and out of 
one another’s trailers, whisking 
things out of sight whenever a 
child appeared. Linda’s moth- 
er came out of the Gilberts’ 
house twice, but Linda didn’t 
ask questions. 

It was Christmas Eve at last. 
The children gathered around 
the Christmas tree with its 
lights and its golden star. The 
older folks came too, and soon 
everyone was excited. 

It was after they had sung 
some of the well-loved Christ- 
mas hymns that sleigh bells 
could be heard coming closer 
and closer. Then a horse and 
sleigh came in sight. 

“Santa!” shouted the chil- 
dren. 

“Whoa!” said the driver. 
He slung a huge red bag over 
his shoulder and got out. 

Some of the youngss: ch'J- 
dren clung to their methe-s” 
skirts, but the, older, snes 
crowded around Santa. 


There were toys, cranges, 


candy, and games for the girls 
and boys, and other presents 
for the grownups. Several 
women appeared with trays of 
cookies, and tin cups of cocoa 
for the children and coffee for 
the grownups. After the re- 
freshments, Santa jumped into 
the sleigh, waved good-by, and 
drove off. 

The camp finally settled 
down to (Continued on page 51) 


Tim’s Christmas 
MARY D. EDMONDS 


1M hurried along crowded 
T Main Street in the snowy 
twilight, his arms filled with 
Christmas packages. The lights 
in the store windows glittered 
on the holiday display. Some- 
one jostled Tim and he had 
hard work protecting the gifts 
that he had bought—a work- 
basket for his mother, a necks 
lace for Sally, and the tool-box 
gadget his father wanted. A 
stuffed rabbit, Bunker’s gift, 
took up the most room. Tim 
wondered how soon his dog 
would have the stuffing out. 
Although his feet were cold, 
and the snow was getting un- 
der his collar, Tim felt a glow 
inside. The lights, the pungent 
odor of evergreens, and the sil- 
very chimes from the tower 
meant Christmas, the best time 
in the whole year. 
He turned off Main Street 
and plédded on, bending his 
head against. the wind. Ahead, 


the’ snow was stnooth and un- 


trampled. Tim felt as though 

ke “were blazing a trail, and 

2 song came into his mind: 
“Good King Wenceslas looked out 
On the Feast of Stephen: 


When the snow lay round about 
Deep and crisp and even.” 


He began humming the tune 
softly, and then louder and 
louder in his effort to outsing 
the wind. As he reached home, 
he saw his father on the walk. 

“Hello, Dad,” he called, and 
followed his father into the 
house. His mother gave them 
a cheery greeting from the 
kitchen. Bunker rushed to 
meet Tim and nearly knocked 
the packages out of his arms. 

“Down, Bunker!” said Tim, 
as he hurried upstairs to pile 
the gifts on his closet shelf. As 
he was putting away the last 
one, he heard Sally coming. 

“Tim! where are you?” she 
cried excitedly. 

“Here in my room.” 

“What do you think! Dad’s 
going to Cuba on business for 
his firm. He has to leave two 
days before Christmas, and— 
he’s taking us with him!” 

Tim scarcely believed her at 


first, but when she added, “We 
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shall be gone for six months,” 
he knew that it was true. 

For the next few days, the 
whole family were busier than 
Tim ever remembered. But 
Tim was not happy. He want- 
ed to stay at home and cele- 
brate Christmas as they always 
did. He could not talk to Sally 
about his disappointment. She 
was so excited over the trip! 
“Won't it be fun in Cuba?” 
Her eyes sparkled. “We'll go 
swimming every day.” 

Tim made no reply. He 
knew his mother was looking 
at him over her packing, but 
she said nothing. 

Bunker was some comfort. 
He looked as miserable as Tim 
felt. Somehow the dog sensed 
the family were leaving him. 

“Don’t worry, old fellow,” 
Tim told him. “You're going 
next door to stay with Wilbur. 
You mind him the same as you 
do me, and he’ll have the fun 
of giving you my surprise on 
Christmas morning. Anyway, 
be a good dog.” 

The day the family left was 
clear and cold. Sally gasped as 
she caught her first glimpse of 
the great silver plane, its wings 
wide above their heads. Men 
were piling luggage into the 
plane. Passengers began going 
aboard. Tim found himself 
seated next to Sally. The stew- 
ardess showed them how to 
fasten the safety belts. Soon 
they were in the air. ' 

As Sally and Tim looked out 
of the windows they could see 
familiar landmarks skimming 
by. For a long time they were 
over the snow-covered coun- 
tryside. Then the plane rose 
again, and suddenly they were 
among the clouds. Still higher 
they went, until the clouds 
were below them and clear 
blue sky stretched all about. 

Tim looked at Sally, reading 
beside him. His mother leaned 
over from the seat behind. 
“All right?” she asked. 

Tim nodded. He began to 
feel less lonely. After a while 
he slept, but he awoke when 
the stewardess brought lunch 
trays. (Continued on page 50) 
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CHRISTMAS FLOWERS AND GREENS 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


YVONNE M. ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Read to find the color 
of these Christmas flowers 
and greens. Then color them. 


Hemlock 


Hemlock trees grow in the 


woods. Their branches are lacy. 
Small brown cones hold the seeds. 
The sprays make nice decorations. 


Poinsettia Mistletoe 
A favorite Christmas) 2” Mistletoe lives on maple, 
plant is the poinsettia. Its poplar, and willow trees in 
flowers are green. Its leaves the South. It has a green 
are usually bright red. stem, green leaves, and 


white berries. 


Holly 


Holly has shiny green 
leaves. Its white flowers 
turn into red berries. 
Holly has thorns on it. 


lt makes pretty wreaths. 


poinsettia 
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Fra Angelico’s 
“MADONNA OF PEACE” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


PRESENTING THE PICTURE > 


How many Madonna pictures have you 
seen? Madonnas were a favorite subject 
of the great masters of the Renaissance. 
Each artist attempted to create a certain 
mood in his Madonna painting. We hard- 
ly need the title to tell us that the mood 
of this picture is peace. If we remember 
that, at the birth of Jesus, the angels sang, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men,” a 
Madonna seems an appropriate symbol 
of peace. This year, in the midst of 


war, we all agree that peace is the very 
best Christmas gift. 

When Fra Angelico painted his “Ma- 
donna of Peace,” he had no idea that 
American soldiers would be in Italy for 
Christmas 1944. He had never even heard 
of America. But Fra Angelico lived in a 
time of wars and violence. There was 
much fighting between powerful families 
of Florence and between rival cities. No 
doubt people longed for peace then too. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


How quiet and serene this Madonna is! 
Her pure, spiritual face, her beautiful 
golden halo, and the background of azure 
sky all help to tell us that she is a sacred 


_ person. 


Can you tell how the artist succeeded 
in making her appear so peaceful? His 
choice of colors is at least partly responsi- 
ble. Fra Angelico has always been famous 
for his exquisitely refined color sense. 
Instead of using many bright colors, he 
chose delicate, subtle tones, differing from 
one another only slightly. 

What is the difference between the blue 
of the Madonna’s robe and the blue of 
the heavens behind her? Does the sky in 
which she floats in an unreal sort of way 
look like the sky as you think of it? No- 
tice the rays of light which break its sur- 
face, and the pattern of brilliant stars that 
remind us of tiny jewels. 

Where do you see another pattern of 
stars, similar yet different? The robe of 
the Madonna seems to belong in the firma- 
ment, and yet, because the stars in the 
robe are closer together than those in the 
sky, we_have two slightly different pat- 
terns, one stronger than the other. The 
whole effect is rather like a tapestry. The 
halo, which sets the Madonna apart from 
ordinary persons, is part of the decorative 
design. 

Fra Angelico put on his colors in the 
same way that girls and boys usually do. 
He made them look smooth and flat. He 
seems to have drawn the figure and then 
filled in the outline. 

Does the light appear to come from the 
left, the right, the top, the bottom—or is 


it evenly diffused? There are no shadows. 
That is what we mean by flat color. 

Place your hands in the position in 
which the Madonna holds hers. As they 
are crossed in a prayerful attitude, they 
form gently curving lines in the picture, 
thus adding to the effect of peace. If they 
were raised at sharp angles, this effect 
would be destroyed. 

Some of the same lovely curves are seen 
in the robe. Although the figure is posed 
somewhat stiffly, Fra Angelico was one of 


' the first artists whose persons looked nat- 


ural and not wooden. The outline, or 
contour, of this Madonna is interesting 
and decorative. It is one of the earliest 
and simplest examples of the Florentine 
love of rhythmic line. 

Do you*think Fra Angelico was trying 
to paint a spiritual Mother or one from 
real life? Look at the Madonna to find 
out. Is she pale or rosy? Is she worried 
or tranquil? She seems so remote from 
life, so unconcerned with its joys and sor- 
rows, that her face is almost like a mask. 
On what is she seated? By giving her a 
wisp of cloud to rest upon, the artist made 
her seem more ethereal. 

Surely only a saintly character could 
have painted this delicate picture! It was 
a work of love and his way of telling 
something about the Mother of Jesus. 
Artists have shown her majesty and glory. 
Fra Angelico showed her sweetness and 
goodness, her purity and innocence. 


LAsT-KNOWN LOCATION 
OF THE ORIGINAL: 


Marco Museum, FLorence, ITALY 
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THE ARTIST 


Fra Angelico is the name we commonly 
use in speaking of the great Italian artist 
who painted the picture we are studying. 
He was born in 1387, in Vicchio, a village 
near Florence, and first was known as 
Guido da Vicchio, or Guido di Pietro (son 
of Pietro). No record was kept of his 
early life, but it is probable that he studied 
painting in some Florentine artist’s studio. 

We know that at the age of twenty he 
became a member of the Dominican order 
of friars. He took the name Giovanni, 
and became known as Fra (Brother) 
Giovanni. Because the convent that the 
young man entered was in Fiesole— 
perched high on a hill above Florence— 
he was called Fra Giovanni da Fiesole. 

Soon he began painting religious pic- 
tures. People admired the young friar’s 
work, and they liked him because he was 
as sincere and good as he was skillful. 
Before he took up his brushes, he always 
prayed for divine help. He believed the 
Lord guided his hand, and therefore he 
never made changes after he considered 
a painting completed. 

For about half a century the good 
brother depicted subjects showing his deep 
religious feeling. He was invited to many 
Italian towns to. decorate churches, but 
much of his life was spent painting in 
fresco on the walls of the Convent of San 
Marco in Florence. Even the cells where 
the monks spent hours in silent meditation 
glowed with Fra Giovanni’s radiant vi- 
sions of Christianity. 

Fra Giovanni was extremely unselfish 
and modest. Once he was offered the po- 
sition of Archbishop of Florence, but he 
declined because he felt unworthy. After 
his death, which occurred in 1445, he was 
named Angelico, “the angelic one.” 

Eventually San Marco Convent became 
a museum of Fra Angelico’s work. Many 
of his easel pictures of Madonnas and an- 
gels and other religious subjects were taken 
there. For five hundred years they have 
been a source of pleasure to all people of 
gentle instincts and quiet tastes. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


For your Christmas celebration have a 
shadow play of the first Christmas. 

Stretch a sheet across the front of the 
stage. Place a strong light about eighteen 
feet behind it to cast shadows of the char- 
acters as they appear between the light 
and the sheet. 

Arrange the actors so that the audience 
will see their profiles, Design costumes 
which will make distinct, clear-cut silhou- 
ettes. Use cardboard, wrapping paper, 
and other discarded material for proper- 
ties. Cut out some halos and large wings 
for the angels. Pin a large paper star on 
the sheet. Cut cardboard sheep for the 
shepherds, and camels for the Wise Men. 

The Bible story may be read by an indi- 
vidual or a group while the shadow scenes 


are shown in tableau or pantomime. 
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Pre-Christmas Toy Activity 


HEN you are teaching your 

\4 pupils to think of other 
persons at Christmas, ask them to 
bring their old toys to school. 
The children can take them to the 
place in your town or city where 
toys are repaired, or—if the chil- 
dren are old enough—they may 
repair the toys themselves. If the 
community does not distribute 
toys, your pupils will find a great 
deal of pleasure in carrying on 
this activity themselves. 

As most kindergarten and first- 
grade children believe in a phys- 
ical Santa Claus, you need to be 
very careful not to disillusion 
them. You can meet the difh- 
culty by telling them that they 
are Santa Claus’s helpers. 

When we began this activity, 
the list of specific objectives for 
the children included the fol- 
lowing. 

1. To understand the need for 
being Santa Claus’s helpers. 

2. To want to bring old toys 
to school to be given to other 
children. 

3. To find out how to repair 
these toys. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


YVONNE M. ALTMANN 
Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


4. To learn how the commu- 
nity and its workers help children 
to live happier lives. 

§. To make individual books 
on toys or to contribute to the 
class book. 

In our town we have a Toy 
Loan Library. Last year the toys 
which we collected were taken 
there. First a note was sent to 
the library to find out when we 
could visit it. On the appointed 
day our room was filled with old 
toys. Each child carried an arm- 
ful to the Toy Loan’ Library. 
Before leaving the school we re- 
viewed the points we needed to 
remember on an excursion. 

At the library the children 
learned that they could borrow 
toys; that the first toy might be 
kept for one week; and that after 
five weeks, if each toy had been 
returned on time, the next might 
be kept for four weeks. 

Each pupil received a blank for 


his parents to fill out, express- 


ing a willingness that their child 
should borrow from the Toy 
Loan Library. 

The librarian explained that all 
toys were sterilized upon their re- 
turn to the library, and that old 
or broken toys were sent to the 

«factory for repairs. She said that 
jf a child broke a toy intention- 
ally he could not borrow another 
for a week, but if the breaking 
was accidental, another toy could 
be borrowed at once. 

The children decided that they 
would put into book form the in- 
formation they had gained. Pic- 
tures were painted on 9” x 12” 
manila paper, using dry paint ap- 
plied “with a felt brush. The 
sheets were stapled on green con- 
struction paper and covered with 
transparent cellulose tissue to 
keep the dry paint from rubbing 
off on the opposite page. The 
information was typed and sta- 
pled opposite the appropriate 
picture. 


The front and back covers were 
each made from two sheets of red 
construction paper, 10” x 13”, 
with a piece of oak tag between 
them for reinforcement. Green 
construction paper, 9” x 12”, was 
centered on each of the two out- 
side red sheets. The four pieces 
of each cover were stapled to- 
gether. The word TOYS was cut 
from red construction paper and 
fastened to the front cover with 
paste and staples. After the pages 
had been assembled and_ holes 
punched, the book was tied to- 
gether with a shoestring. It has 
stood hard usage. 

As a result of this work with 
toys, the children were ready to 
think about and discuss the idea 
of giving. Their vocabulary in- 
creased, and they gained facility 
in speaking before the group, in 
counting, and in organizing ma- 
terial. They gave closer attention 
when listening to discussions and 
tu stories and when learning songs 
and rhythms. Their conversation- 
al ability improved. A greater 
willingness to keep their toys 
clean began to be apparent. 


AST year, as the third wartime 
Christmas was approaching, 
the question of how we would 
spend the days preceding Christ- 
mas Came up in my second grade. 
Most of us were purchasing as 
many War Stamps as we possibly 
could and knew that this must be 
continued. Yet we had a great 
love for Christmas and felt that 
Santa Claus was still our good 
friend. Finally it was decided to 
integrate our Christmas activities 
with our patriotic duties. 

We usually had a War Stamp 
poster on the outside of our door. 
For the December poster one of 
the pupils composed a poem, let- 
tered it, and decorated it with 
small gummed American flags. 
This is the poem. 

We are planning a Christmas 
of Red, White, and Blue, 
We are planning to purchase 
many War Stamps too. 
How about you? 

For window decorations, we 
made paper chains of red, white, 
and blue construction paper and 
hung them in the windows in the 
form of a V. Wealsocut stream- 
ers of crepe paper in the same col- 
ors. When we hung the streamers, 
we put first a red one, then a 
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A Patriotic Christmas 


A SUGGESTION FOR ALL GRADES — 


LULU J. KISSELBRACK 
Teacher, Second Grade, Pine Plains Central School, Pine Plains, New York 


white, and then a blue, cutting 
them so as to fit within the V. 
Large Christmas pictures, about 
2’ x 3’, were painted by individu- 
al children. In most of them red, 
white, and blue predominated. 
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Here patriotic colors took precedence over the Christmas reds and greens. 


All of the pictures were placed on 
the bulletin board at the back of 
the room. 

For the front bulletin board 
we made, large red Santas, with 
white whiskers and in white-fur- 


trimmed coats, mounted them on — 
blue, and placed cotton along the 
bottom of the mounting paper. 

Streamers were hung around 
the top of the piano, with bows 
at center and corners, and they 
were also festooned over the 
blackboards. 

Gifts for the mothers were 
knitting or darning boxes, made 
from oatmeal boxes, and painted 
in the national colors. 

We made an effort to trim the 
Christmas tree with red, white, 
and blue bulbs, but because we 
could not get enough in these col- 
ors we had to use a few others. 

While we were engaged in our 
Christmas activities we were also 
purchasing War Stamps and War 
Bonds. Various incentives were 
used to promote sales. It was easy 
to remember our duty®when we 
were in such a patriotic atmos- 
phere. 

We invited pupils from anoth- 
er room to our Christmas pro- 
gram, and at our grade party had 
an exchange of simple gifts. These 
occasions were enjoyed by all, but 
it made us still happier to know 
that during the Christmas season 
we had continued to do our bit 
for our country. 
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SAFETY SEATWORK Carrying Scissors 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ILO MADDUX 


Principai, Main Street and Leonard Avenue Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio 


and 


KATHLEEN SMITH 


Teacher, First Grade, Ohio Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio 


When you're walking 
with the scissors, 
Always carry them with care. 
Be sure to hold the points 
down; 
Don’t swing them in the air. 


Write Yes or No. 


|. You use scissors in 
school. 

2. You carry scissors 
with the points down. 

3. When passing scissors, 
always keep the points 
toward you. 

4. It is safe to swing 
scissors in the air. 


Sometimes you cut out 
pictures in school. 
You use the scissors. 


Add these things to 
finish the picture below. 


Draw a box on the table 
for the scissors. 
The girl is carrying 
scissors to the box. 
Draw the scissors 
in her hand. 
Draw a boy by the table. 
Draw a picture of yourself 


_.,g!ving your scissors 


to the boy. 
Color the picture. 
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Madonna of Peace Fra Angelico Madonna of Peace Fra Angelico Madonna of Peace Fra Angelico 


Madonna of Peace Fra Angelico 


Madonna of Peace Fra Angelico 


Madonna of Peace Fra Angelico 
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Madonna of Peace 


Madonna of Peace Madonna of Peace Fra Angelico 


Madonna of Peace Fra Angelico 


MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 23. See page 52 for another suggestion. 


Madonna of Peace Fra Angelico Madonna of Peace Fra Angelico 


THE 


Madonna of Peace 
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Fra Angelico 
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WO Garistmas ~ 47 
HANDWORK 


HILDREN like to make cut-paper pictures which tell the 

Christmas story, especially when a stable serves as the 
background. In the scene illustrated, brown construction pa- 
per in two shades was used for the stable, purple paper for 
Joseph’s robe, and two shades of blue for Mary’s robe. Let the 
pupils choose their own colors, and arrange the figures in dif- 
ferent positions. They will enjoy working out color designs 
from the colors used in famous paintings. 
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A MANGER SCENE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 
Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


By keeping the design simple, children in primary grades 
may draw such pictures with crayon. One child in our second 
grade drew the stable scene, mounted it on blue paper, drew 
yellow lines to radiate from the star, and printed “Silent 
Night” at the top. We used it in a poster-story contest. 

Another suggestion for a picture is a combination of cut 
paper and crayon work, showing a seated Madonna and child 
against a background of three points of a large star. 
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CHRISTMAS-TREE ORNAMENTS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


M. ROBERTA LANGTRY 
Teacher, Second and Third Grades, Chester School, East York, Ontario, Canada 


c 8 


AY and artistic Christmas-tree ornaments can be 
made easily from bits of paper-backed foil sal- 
vaged from Christmas cards and gift wrappings. 

Little lanterns, and the chains with which every 
teacher is familiar, are very attractive when made of 
foil. (See Fig. 1 and Fig. 2.) The cone (Fig. 3) and 
the cornucopia (Fig. 4) can be made in many varia- 
tions. The rest of the ornaments are made by folding 
and cutting 3” or 4” squares of foil in such ways that 
four, five, or six petals result. 

In all the flower patterns, the center fold of each 
petal goes back. The fold between each two petals 
comes forward. A slit 2” long is cut in the center of 
each flower. The two ends of a strip of foil 3” x 14” 
of a contrasting color are drawn through this slit and 
secured with a 5” piece of wire. 

Fig. 5 (4 petals).—Fold a square of paper in half 
and then in half again. Then fold diagonally (along 
line AB in pattern) and cut off corner C. 

Fig. 6 (5 petals or a star).—Step 1: Fold a square 
of paper in half. Step 2: With fold at left, bring 
Fj 5 upper left corner down to a point (B) on bottom 

1d. edge. Step 3: Now fold so as to bring topmost point 

(A) down to same point (B) on bottom edge. Fold 
back lower left corner (C). Step 4: For a flower, 
cut one scallop on lower fold (BD) and others from 
bottom angle.to top fold (BE). For a star, make one 
straight cut from B to E, instead of scallops. 
Fig. 7 (6 petals) —Fold a circle in half. From the 
midpoint on the diameter, fold until you have divided 
A os the circle into twelfths. Holding the single fold (AB) 


in your hand, cut scallops from B to C. 8 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS THAT CHILDREN 


4 
Fra 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


EVELYNE STONE KUST 
Primary Supply Teacher, Public Schools, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ws can we make to give Mother for Christmas?” 

children ask early in December. This year a gift 
should be made of nonessential materials. This Jolly Jim 
string holder utilizes things easily obtainable. 

A list of the materials required may be duplicated so 
that each child has a copy. At the top of the sheet, 
opportunity is given for a choice of colors. 

Color No. 1... (Lightest color in Mother’s kitchen.) 
Color No. 2....... (Another color in Mother’s kitchen. ) 
Color No. 3... (A third color in Mother’s kitchen. ) 

‘Materials the children can supply. 

Ice-cream or cottage-cheese containers: 2 in pint size, 
with lids, for Jim’s head and body. Extra lid for hat. 

Buttons: 1 large for collar (color No. 2 or 3); 1 oval 
for mouth (color No. 2 or 3); 1 small for nose (color 
No. 3) ; 2 medium-size for eyes; 11 any suitable size and 
color for putting parts together. 

Spools: 9 large for legs and neck; 8 small for arms. 

Heavy cord: about 2'2 yards. 

String: 2 balls (one to go inside the head and one of 
another color to go inside the body). 

Materials the school should supply. 

Enamel paint in black and a large variety of colors. 

Black crepe paper: 4 pieces (4” x 8”) for hair; | 
piece (1” x 12”) for tie. (Continued on page 48) 


A Match Scratcher 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


FLORENCE McCALL KERR 


Teacher, First Grade, Public Schools, Meadville, Pennsylvania 


a for gifts simple 
enough to be made by the 
younger children, yet satisfying 
xy in design and definitely usable 
i by the recipients, are not always 
77 easy to find. 
This match scratcher—both 
practical and attractive—has 
* creative possibilities, and, best 
: of all, it is a suitable gift for 
Father or any adult. 
4 From construction paper of 
any color cut a candle and the 
4 flame. Experiment with scraps 
“4 of paper until a satisfactory 
4 shape for the holder can be 


made. Then cut one from fine 
sandpaper. Assemble and mount 
these pieces on a background of 
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a contrasting color. The season- 
al reds and greens are very ef- 
fective. A bow of coarse wool 
yarn, pasted at the base of the 
candle and slightly underneath 
the edge of the sandpaper to 
eliminate any possible fire haz- 
ard, adds a gay finishing touch. 
Fasten a hanger on the back. 
The making of a simple, dec- 
orated case to hold the gift 
affords children added satisfac- 
tion, and permits them to work 
out original designs. After a 
sheet of construction paper of 
the correct size has been folded, 
seasonal motifs and a lettered 
greeting may be drawn on the 
cover and colored as desired. 
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{| CAN MAKE FROM ODDS AND ENDS 


Christmas Candleholders 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MARGARET STUSSY 


:, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Seventh Ward School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
2” ANDLES and candleholders are useful the year round, but 
ift C they are particularly identified with the Christmas sea- 
fim son. When placed on the window sill, the mantel, or the 
dining table at home they add cheer, and they are equally 
| so effective for classroom decoration. 
eet, Here are directions for making the simple yet attractive 
candleholders illustrated in the photograph at the right. 
n.) From a board about three fourths of an inch thick, cut 
1.) three square blocks, the sides of which measure four inches, 
“ three inches, and two inches respectively. The end of an 
orange crate is satisfactory material to use. Sandpaper each 
ize, block thoroughly in order to smooth rough edges and make 
‘ defects in the wood less noticeable. 
val Arranging the blocks so as to have a graduated effect, with 
olor the largest at the bottom and the smallest at the top, nail 
and them together, center on center. This leaves a half-inch 
margin on the two lower blocks. Use slender finishing nails, 
ns. and drive them near the corners where they will not inter- 
fere with the candle hole. 
e of After the blocks are securely fastened together, bore a 


hole three-fourths inch in diameter through the two upper 
blocks. This will be more than deep enough to support a 


S, candle. Paint and decorate the holder as desired. Red or 
r; 1 green, of course, would be appropriate for Christmas. An 
> 48) eight-inch candle is a good length to use with this holder. ‘ 


New Boxes from Old Ones 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 


tT increasing shortage of attractive boxes 
for enclosing holiday gifts provides an in- 
centive for one type of salvage, and offers an 
interesting problem in construction work for 
older pupils. Our experience has been that a 
knowledge of how to make new boxes from old 
ones is eagerly shared with the home folk. 

Ask each child to bring one or more old boxes 
to school. Any box is usable, provided its sides 
have not been crushed. First, make the boxes as 
clean as possible, using cleansing tissues, an eraser, 
or a damp cloth. If the paper covering adheres 
loosely to a cardboard box, remove the paper by 
moistening it carefully. Next, make any neces- 
sary repairs. Heavy gummed paper is useful in 
repairing boxes having split corners. A cover 
that has sides the same depth as the box, or one 
that has thumb holes, may be,cut down. The 
overhang, of course, should be of uniform depth 
on all sides. 

Wallpaper makes a good covering for these 
boxes. If pupils cannot bring leftover ends 
from home, the teacher can purchase a roll of 
an inexpensive grade. (Continued on page 48) 
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URE are a number of Christ- 
A H mas objects which a first- 
ee grader can draw quickly. After 
he has drawn these it will be fun 
for him to see how many more 
things he can draw. He will look 
at his Christmas toys and draw 
them from memory. He will ob- 
serve objects on the street, in 
school, and at home, and the next 
morning will proclaim, “I can 
draw three new things.” 

The wise teacher will devote 
one period and plenty of black- 
board space to these new things 

which the children learn to draw 
t by themselves. They will grow 
more and more enthusiastic about 
es drawing, and will have a good 
Ag start for a graphic vocabulary. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


Perhaps each child will like to 
make a booklet in which he 
draws, in pencil, all the things he 
can, just as the objects shown 
here are drawn, many on a page. 
Month by month he can add 
more little drawings until, by the 
time he finishes first grade, he 
may have, drawn seven or eight 
hundred little things—scribbly, 
symbolic, but so much fun! 

These drawings will enable 
children to portray a variety of 
scenes. 

The following points may be 
found helpful. 
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1. Children can draw people, 
Santa, angel, and so on, direct 
side view and direct front view 
better than three-quarters. 

2. When drawing standing per- 
sons, the feet should be directly 
under the head so that the figures 
will be upright and not look as 
though they were tipping over. 

3. When the teacher draws 
some of these objects on the 
blackboard she should draw them 
quickly and not too perfectly. 
The children see her do it in a 
style like theirs, and think, “Isn’t 
that fun? I can do it.” 


DRAWING CHRISTMAS 


4. Exhibiting frequently many 
drawings by many children helps 
them to evaluate their own work. 

§. The objects drawn need not 
be in season. The child of six 
may draw a snow man in May 
and a Christmas tree in August. 

6. The six-year-old likes to 
draw many simple things. Then 
he likes to make up pictures using 
these little objects and people. 

7. Some teachers have too high 
a standard for first grade. They 
encourage the children to practice 
a long time to make a very good 
dog or horse. Such a perform- 
ance represses the children’s style. 
When the teacher lets them draw 
what they wish and learn from 
one another, they enjoy drawing. 
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CHRISTMAS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


CUTOUTS 


7 VIOLET M. ROBERTS 
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HRISTMAS Cutouts providing a 

string of duplicates are fun 
to make. Since paper, scissors, and 
a pencil are the only materials 
needed, they are excellent for 
seatwork. They may be hung in 
windows or used as festoons. 

To make a string of Christmas 
motifs, first draw and cut out a 
simple design. (Three are illus- 
trated here in full size.) Then 
take a long strip of thin paper as 
wide as the design is high. Meas- 
ure the pattern’s width, and mark 
off this distance as many times as 
space permits. 

Beginning at one end of the pa- 
per, fold carefully on the first 


mark you made; then turn the pa- 
per over and.fold again. Turn 
each time you fold. Finally, trace 
your cutout pattern on the top 
space. Be sure that the connecting 
parts come to the folds. (See the 
dotted lines in the outline draw- 
ings.) Holding the folds of paper 
together, cut along the outline 
through all the thicknesses, but 
avoid cutting into the’ joining tabs. 
Open the strip. 

The designs shown here are suit- 
able for tree decorations when 
they are cut singly from cardboard 
and colored. Omit the joining tabs, 
punch a hole near the top, and in- 
sert a string in each cutout. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, 
Harvey, Illinois 


A‘ CHRISTMAS time, window decorations 
add much to the festive appearance of 
our school. Usually they are put up two weeks 
before the holiday vacation begins and, in re- 
sponse to Community request, are left untile 
school reopens. There are six windows in each 
of sixteen classrooms, and others in the prin- 
cipal’s office, nurse’s office, and halls—alto- 
gether one hundred twenty-five windows to 
be decorated. A simple subject is chosen for 
each room. Sometimes similar themes are used 
in two rooms but not in adjoining rooms. 

Several methods are employed in making our 
decorations. Sometimes colored poster paper 
is used for cutting designs, as in candles (De- 
sign No. 2), a red or blue fawn with a white 
tree (No. 6), a blue deer jumping over a white 
star (No. 7), or a green wreath with a red bow 
and a white candle (No. 9). If the trees in 
Design No. 1. are made for one room, the win- 
dows might show alternate arrangements of 
green and white trees. 

Another method is the use of transparent 


* “tracing paper, colored with crayons. This was 


employed for Mr. and Mrs. Snow Man, with 
their Christmas tree and wreath (No. 3), the 
Christmas angel (No. 4), the Santa Claus 
(No. 5), and the toy soldier (No. 8). 

In putting up crayoned decorations, place 
the colored side next to the glass. Since the 
light shines through them, they look well in- 


with small pieces of transparent 
guptmed tape. (Continued on page 48) 
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PICTURING THE CHRISTMAS 


FOR UPPER GRADES a 
MYRNA TODD | 
Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota } 


MOO y 


Y Ppp con never tire of hearing and telling the You may find the following suggestions helpful. s 
“, Christmas story. Many Madonnas and Na- 1. Let teacher and pupils tell the story often. 
tivity paintings by the masters appeal to them, 2. Display good color prints of famous paint- >< 
and after seeing how others have treated these ings of Christmas subjects before starting work. , : 
subjects they want to work out their own ideas. 3. Tell of different ways of keeping Christmas. ‘“ 
Even young children make reverent drawings and 4. Allow the pupils complete freedom in their : 


paintings full of the real meaning of Christmas. choice of subject matter and materials, " 


he,” 
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A FAVORITE Christmas symbol is the lighted candle 
in the window, radiating a warm message of good 
will to all the world outside. 

An improvised candle (shown full size) makes a 
cheerful holiday decoration for school and home win- 
dows, mantels, and so on. It is easy to make and need 
cost nothing. 

The cardboard tube from a roll of paper toweling is 
covered with red paper which is folded down at the 
top so as to support a tiny burned-out bulb. When 
painted with yellow and. orange poster paint, the bulb 
resembles a flame. 

The candJeholder is a small inverted paper dish, in 
which a hole is cut to receive one end of the tube. 
The dish is concealed by real evergreen sprays, or by 
holly leaves cut from green paper. (Refer to diagram 
of holly leaf.) 

A bow made of a bit of tinsel ribbon, or a large bow 
of crepe paper, decorates the candle. A white paper 
strip might be wound around it spirally to resemble 
peppermint stripes, or star seals could be pasted on 
it in hit-or-miss fashion. 
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UTILIZING OLD CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, St. Clair, Missouri 


year’s Christmas cards 

ae can be converted into win- 
dow decorations and tree orna- 
ments by cutting out a design, 
punching a hole near the top 
edge, inserting a string, and dip- 
ping the paper in melted paraf- 
fin. (See illustration. ) 

Melting the paraffin should 
be the teacher’s responsibility. 
Broken pieces of paraffin re- 
moved from jelly glasses may be 
used. Heat them in a tin can. 
If paraffin once melted is al- 
lowed to harden in the can, be 
sure to cut it into pieces before 
reheating, to allow air to reach 
the bottom of the can. 

To make seals from cards you 
have saved, put a jar top over 
a design, trace around it, and 
cut out. Save verses to use on 
tags or gift enclosures. For an 
‘attractive card, cut out the pic- 
ture on the face of an old card 
and paste it on a folded piece 
of construction paper. A single 
card may yield one large seal, 
three small seals, a gift tag, and 
a picture for a card. . 


BLACK AND WHITE CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 


or this Christmas handwork, card- 
board coated with paraffin is the me- 
dium. Choose glazed cardboard of the 
desired size, and coat it with paraffin by 
rubbing a chunk evenly over the surface. 
Work it in well. Dust it with talcum, 
and cover it solidly with india ink. Small 
pieces of the prepared cardboard are 
suitable for Christmas cards; large pieces 
may become pictures to decorate a bul- 
letin board. Four designs are shown here. 
Sketch your design on paper first un- 
til you are satisfied. Then scratch the 
design on the coated cardboard with a 
pen point that has been inserted in a 
penholder. Use the opposite end of the 
pen point when you wish to scrape solid 
areas. For very fine lines an ordinary 
pin works well. 
Before enclosing one of these greeting 
cards in an envelope, put over the card 
a piece of tissue cut the same size. 
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: OTHER will like this at- 
Ae tractive basket of flowers 
| which serves as a paper-napkin 
; holder for the breakfast table, 
ho or a letter holder for her desk. 
; To make it you will need a 
small board about 4” thick, a 

jig saw or coping saw, five 2” 

lengths of “x” dowel, several 


colors of paint or enamel, ten 
: small brads or nails, sandpaper, 
oe and a small water-color brush. 

ie First cut out a pattern of 

aie the basket, lay it on the board, 

Ser mark around the outline witha 

oa pencil, and saw it out with the 

“ae jig saw or coping saw. Make 


a second one in the same way. 
Fasten the pieces together by 
- nailing the lengths of dowel 
ic between, three to make the 
’ base and one at each end. 
ee, Now the holder is ready for 
fg painting. Sandpaper it well to 
“tye smooth out any rough edges or 
irregularities. Paint both the 
inside and the outside white, 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Formerly, Teacher, First and Second Grades, 
Public School, Eudora, Kansas 
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LETTER HOLDER FOR CHRISTMAS 


ivory, or any light color, and 
allow it to dry thoroughly. 
Create an original arrange- 
ment of flowers or use the 
pattern given here. Lay the 
pattern and a piece of carbon 
paper, both cut exactly the 
same shape as the basket, on 
one side of the painted holder 
and carefully trace the entire 
decoration. Do the same on 
the other half of the basket. 
The markings that resemble 
weaving and the ribbon effect 
on the handle on the basket 
may be painted a rosy red. 
The leaves should be either 
light or dark green as shown in 
the photograph, and the flow- 
ers may be any colors desired. 
Dry each color thoroughly 
before applying another. For 
bold strokes, use the blunt tip 
of the brush. Fine markings on 
leaves and flowers may be put 
on with the small end of a 
toothpick dipped in paint. 
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MADE LINOLEUM-BLOCK CARDS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MYRNA TODD 
Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


Ox; method of making greeting cards which appeals to 
children is printing from linoleum blocks. Linoleum, 
cutting tools, printer's ink, brayer (roller), and soft paper are 
essentials. The linoleum should be soft and smooth. A glazed 
surface should be sandpapered. 

Before planning the cards, make drawings of various aspects 
of Christmas: Santa Claus—riding behind his swift reindeer, 


just going down a chimney, filling stockings; Christmas scenes’ - : 
in the home—trimming the tree, hanging stockings, eating’ 


. . . eed 
Christmas dinner; snow scenes; carol singers; the Natrity- 
angels, shepherds, Wise Men, the manger scene. 


Next choose some part of a drawing and make it fit into 4 
certain area. This affords an opportunity for work in design. © 


Now transfer the drawing to the linoleum, using carbon pa- 
per. If there is lettering, first trace the drawing onto a thin 
piece of paper and apply it to the linoleum in reverse. Special 
designs may also need to be applied in reverse. 

You may cut by following the outline of the drawing with a 
small tool. Blocks made thus are attractive and require little 
skill. To get interesting areas of light and dark, cut away the 
parts of the linoleum that should not be printed 

Place the ink on an oblong piece of tin or glass, spread it 
with a brayer or roller, and roll some onto the linoleum block. 


Water-soluble inks, easy to use and to clean up, and quick dry- 
ing, are suitable. “They come in soft, pleasing colors. 

Some schools have a commercial block-printing press. Most 
of us must improvise printing devices. If an old-fashioned 
laundry wringer is available, it provides an even pressure and 
makes good prints. The wringer must be attached to some- 
thing solid. For wringer printing, the linoleum is left un- 
mounted, ; The piece is inked, placed on a sheet of paper, and 
‘put between the rollers. It must be held firm to keep it from 


* slipping, and the.rollers must be adjusted to allow the linoleum 


to pass between-them without being squeezed. A clear-cut 
-ptint should result, after a little practice. The wet prints 
shoufd be spread out until thoroughly dry. 

If a wringer is not available, there is another method, simple 
but less satisfactory. The linoleum is mounted (glued) on a 
wood block. After inking, the block is placed on a paper 
which has been spread on the floor. You take an impression by 
standing on the block. 

Most novices cannot work accurately enough to print di- 
rectly upon a folder or card. For this reason it is better to cut 
around the print and mount it afterward. To make an inter- 
esting gift for someone to whom the group feels indebted, pre- 

_pare.a booklet containing prints of all the designs. 
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Figure 2 


Figure 3 


Figure | 


AN ANGEL VASE 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARIE MOZNETT STRATTON 


Teacher, Second Grade, Walter Hays Elementary School, 
Palo Alto, California 


—_ Christmas angel, who wraps her skirt around a glass 

jar containing sprigs of cedar or sprays of berries, of- 
fers a simple construction problem that is interesting to 
carry out. When completed, it has many uses, a few of 
which are suggested here. 

Made in any desired size, the figure may be*displayed in 
front of a screen, a wall hanging, or a miniature stained- 
glass window. It may serve as a holiday interest center in 
the schoolroom, a book-display feature in the library, 
a Christmas-party table ornament, or a home decoration. 

Cut Figure 1 from 9” x 12” construction paper of a de- 
sired color, Figure 2 from silver or gold paper, and Figure 
3 from beige construction paper or manila paper. Use 
crayons or water paints to color the hair and the features. 

Paste Figure 2 on Figure 1, and then paste Figure 3 on 
Figure 2. Refer to Figure 4 for the completed built-up 
angel. Fasten two gummed stars at the base of the neck. 
Press under weights—books will do. Fold B over A, and 
staple or glue together the ends of the skirt. Sprinkle 
gummed stars around the hem. 

Designs—either stenciled or done freehand—may be ap- 
plied to the gown of this demure angel. For this purpose, 
crayons, water colors, and poster paints are suitable me- 
diums. Originality may be shown in selecting colors. 


Figure 4 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


DECORATING A TREE 


BERTHA SHIRBLOM 


FTEN decorating is left to 

adults, yet even young chil- 

dren like to do it. When we don’t 

let them, it may be because we 

are too eager to have the public 
get “‘a good impression.” 

A Christmas tree to be deco- 
rated should be short enough so 
that children can reach the top. 
The lower section of a tall tree 
which has been cut off can be 
utilized. Shape is not important, 
for young children are interested 
only in activity. They can make 
the tree blossom out to their 
satisfaction with original paper 
decorations. 

Place a box of colored con- 
struction-paper scraps on a table 
with scissors and paste. Let the 
children see you cutting out cir- 
cles, perhaps with a hole in the 
center so that they can be hung 
easily. Other shapes and paper 
fringe may be pasted on them. 

I discovered that my pupils 
watched me awhile at first; then 
they began to make ornaments 
themselves. One child skipped to 
the tree and hung up his orna- 
ment. Soon others were doing 
the same. Sometimes they stood 
at a distance to study the effect. 
All of the designs were different, 
although they were cut on much 
the same plan. Toward the end, 
fancy little baskets were made. 


GIFT SCRAPBOOKS 
MARGARET TOWLE 


crapsooks of collected pic- 
S tures, jokes, poems, or stories 
are suitable gifts for both chil- 
dren and adults. Ask pupils to 
cut and save all the interesting 


.material they find in old maga- 


zines. Sort it into groups that 
will appeal to persons of different 
ages. Paste the items on squares 
cut from old window shades or 
on large sheets of paper and as- 
semble into a book. 

Some of the books may be giv- 


‘en at Christmas to children who 


will receive few gifts. Others may 


-be sent to hospitals. The pupils 


learn care in selecting the mate- 
rial and making the books, and 
they are encouraged to find en- 
joyment in doing for others. 


ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article sappearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THE Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 of the October issue for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 


CHRISTMAS “SNOW” 


THERESA BLACKLEDGE 


ERE is an econorfiical yet 
H effective way to prepare 
“snow” for a Christmas tree. 
Make chips of one-third bar of 
white laundry soap, pour the 
chips into a bowl or can, add a 
little hot water, and beat with a 
rotary egg beater. The resulting 
frothy substance, resembling me- 
ringue in appearance, is spread 
over the branches. After sit dries, 
it will last indefinitely. 


WASTEBASKETS 


MARY NORDBY 


WASTEBASKET is generally a 

welcome gift. Children can 
make attractive ones from ice- 
cream containers in the two-and- 
one-half-gallon size. Rinse them 
well; then blot with a cloth to ab- 
sorb moisture and let them stand 
until they are thoroughly dry. 
Decorate with original designs, 
utilizing tempera paints. To pre- 
serve the wastebaskets, shellac 
them inside and out. 


ORNAMENTAL LAPEL PINS 


DOROTHY HELEN OVERHEUL 


HESE ornamental pins are 
made of colored crepe paper 
on a foundation of milk-bottle 


aps. Cut the crepe paper into 
strips °4” wide. Twist it tight 


until it looks like rope. Starting 
in the center of a milk-bottle cap, 


wind it round and round until 
the cap is covered, pasting as you 
go. Various color combinations 
may be worked out. Spray with 
clear shellac. On the back, at- 


tach a small safety pin with a 
narrow strip of adhesive tape. 
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WREATHS TO SELL 


ELEANOR L. FOSSETT 
O” school is located in an 


area where evergreens are 
available in quantity. We needed 
more money with which te buy 
craft materials, so we arranged to 
make and sell Christmas wreaths. 

Order sheets were prepared on 
the duplicating machine, and the 
pupils called at homes in the 
community, taking orders for our 
wreaths. The boys gathered fir 
boughs and made frames from 
telephone wire which had been 
donated. One boy lent his pony 
and cart to haul the greens. 

The girls, with the teacher’s 
assistance, tied branches of the fir 
on the frames. Roadside berries 
were gathered and some barberry 
berries were contributed. Red 
oilcloth was purchased, cut into 
strips, and made into bows. 

Eighty-five wreaths were sold 
(at 50 cents each) and more 
could have been disposed of if we 
had had time to make them. 


USEFUL GIFTS 


MARGARET E, PARRY 


Lae a little personal work, 
children can transform 
ordinary articles into useful gifts. 
A well-made wooden or tin 
box may be painted some gay col- 
or inside and out. An attractive 
picture can be pasted to the cov- 
er, and the whole coated with 
shellac. It may be filled with 
sewing articles or desk articles. 

A jelly glass or pickle bottle 
which is interesting in shape can 
be transformed by a coat of paint 
into a pleasing vase for flowers. 

Old flowcrpot saucers can be 
painted and given‘to be used un- 
der vases or potted plants. 

Wire coat hangers are easily 
covered with chenille. Begin at 
the tip of the hook, leaving an 
end 1” long, and wind the wire 
tightly. Keep pushing the wound 
part back to make sure the wire 
is fully covered. When you re- 
turn to the junction of the hook 
with the body of the hanger, fas- 
ten and finish with a bow of 
chenille. With matching thread, 
sew the chenille where you start- 
ed. One skein should be enough 
to wind two hangers. 
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Teachers’ ‘ 
Help-One-Another Club 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
° quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (Other similar coupons are given on page 51.) 


highways” on page 47 of this issue of THE 


Name 


@ NEED Christmas Funds? 


INSTRUCTOR. 


Dec. 44-IN-62 


Free Booklet 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY, Dept. 1058, Sioux City 2, lowa 
Please send me, without obligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan for Teachers. 


Name 


Address 


Dec. 44-IN-85 


@ FREE Individual Breakfast Chart for Pupils 


THE MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics Dept., Burlington, Vermont 


Please send ee copies of the 
record of each pupil's breakfasts. 
East of Chicago.) 


Address 


Maltex Individual Breakfast Chart, for a month's 


(Offer limited to schools North of Washington, D.C., and 


School 


Dec. 44-IN-29 


@ FREE Picture Story, “Fire One!” 


SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. 


(1-124) 


306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me one free enlargement 


(1134” x 1514") for classroom use, of the Picture 


Story, “Fire One!’’—the story of submarines from the American Revolution to World War Ii, 


LOIS R. BOLI 


S WE started to decorate our 
holiday fir tree last year, we 
decided to make it a “Quizmas” 
tree! How? Well, first we cut 
bright-colored construction pa- 
pers and metallic papers, fashion- 
ing them into balls and stars. 

Next each pupil wrote a set of 
questions on lessons we had had. 
The questions were rewritten un- 
til they were worded properly, 
and then were handed to the 
teacher. She copied a question on 
each ball and star, after which 
these ornaments were hung on 
the tree so that the questions 
were out of sight. 

On the day of our Christmas 
celebration the pupils were divid- 
ed into two groups which alter- 
nated in sending members to the 
treea to choose either a ball or a 
star, depending on the group rep- 
resented. 


a a : ® FREE For Bulletin-Board Posting 
ti LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD, Louisville, Kentucky 
Se Greate job far thie mon” te pone of the November ond then come the A “QUIZMAS” TREE WOODSY REMINDERS 


MARIE A. SCULLY 


EFORE Christmas we like 

make fireplace bags to hol 
cones. For such a bag, take one 
half yard of red tarlatan an 
turn down a 4” hem at each en 
With matching crochet cotto, 
and large darning needle, hem ; 
1” casing in which to run draw 
strings. Bring the ends together 
sew down the sides, and tur 
right side out. 

The drawstrings are made jn 
chain stitch with crochet needle 
borrowed from the mothers. Tw 
strings, about 40” long, are ru 
through the casing. Tassels ma 
be added. The red bags, fille 
with cones, make very acceptabi 
gifts. 

To make rustic candlesticks wy 
use white birch. A branch abo 
2%” in diameter is sawed int 
sections 114” thick. In the cent 


of each, bore a hole *4” in di 


=a as given on the inside front cover of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. If a pupil could answer the ameter for the candle. Have th 
Si Name Schoo! question that he found, on re- children bring old candles, prei 
: School Address versing the ball or star, his group erably red or green. Melt thes 

7 City State received a point. If he could not in a tall tin can. Dip twine is 


Dec. 44-IN-16 


@ SONGS For Children to Sing 


HALL G@ McCREARY COMPANY, 436 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Enclosed is 50 cents, for which send me your book, “Songs Children Sing,”’ as described on 


page 3 of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Name 


Address 


Dec. 44-IN-79 


@ FREE Teaching Aids on Military Trucks, Planes, Rubber 


STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, Educational Department, South Bend 27, Indiana 


Please send me the following Free Teaching Aids: 
1. Miniature Pictures in color of Military Trucks and Flying Fortresses 


No. of Pupils 


2. Three Special Booklets—on Military Trucks, Flying Fortresses, and Rubber on == 
3. Line Tracings (6” x 9”) to color, of Military Trucks and Flying Fortresses 


(For Primary Pupils) 
Name 


School Address 


Dec. 44-IN-65 


@ FREE For Your Classes—Story of Flour Milling 


INSTITUTE OF FLOUR MILLING HISTORY 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc, N-39, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Please send me, Free and Postpaid, 


copies of “The Talking Millstones,” fascinating 


answer it, the other group had a 
chance to do so.. The quiz con- 
tinued until all the balls and stars 
had been taken off the tree. Ev- 
eryone voted that the “Quizmas” 
tree was a great success. 


candle wax, and then into coli 
water, alternating until the nes 
candle is the desired size. Mak 
a decoration from a sprig of bal 
sam or holly, and attach it tot 
candlestick with a wire staple. 


PAPER BASKETS FOR THE TREE 


EDNA L. BRIMHALL 


ASKETS to hang on the Christ 
mas tree may be made easil 
from squares of colored pape 
Fold a square on the diagonal 


bookiet, non-commercial in character, with the colorful story of milling through the ages. Fold twice more. Cut into t 
Name Grade final single fold to give a notch 
Street or R.D. effect, beginning far enough awa 
; City State ‘from the center angle to lea 
Dec. 44-IN-12 
a bottom for the basket. 


paste a narrow paper handle 


cutting should include a lon 
NUTEES straight edge, which will provid 
te : NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois flaps. The diagram shows on 
. Please send me, free, your Elementary School Nutrition Teaching Kit, including reader, “You : 
and Your Engine”; two work charts, “The Foods | and Daily Food: Record”; wal way of cutting the paper. Whe 
chart, “ 00 ou e ay"; six wa ™ utrients”; and teacher's 
s manual. (Reader and charts ave "Yiustrated in the square 1s opened up, ther e 
a . be four sections, each with tw 
Name fl P dj fl T of 
aps. Faste adjoining taps. 
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America’s Apple Orchards 


Got Their Start 


ICKING CREEK glimmered in the early morning 
L sunlight, bobbing the queer craft that idled 
in the willows by its banks. Two canoes lay closely 
lashed together, their hulks heaped with sacks of 
seeds. Nearby stood a strange young man with 
long dark hair and tangled beard. His clothes were 
made of burlap bags, patched and sewn together. 
For a hat he wore a mush pan, in which he also 
did- his cooking. Even in the bitter weather he 
trudged the icy trails barefooted. 


His name was one for laughter . . . and a name 
to love. For this was Johnny Appleseed, a man 
on fire with a mission. Alone, and usually afoot, 
he tramped the Ohio Territory in the early eighteen 
hundreds. He was welcomed by the white man in 
every frontier cabin. He counseled with the Indian, 
and kept him off the war path. 


He was a man of peace .. . a planter of apple 
orchards. It was Johnny’s dream to see the wilder- 
ness made fruitful. But the apple was not native 
to America, and had to be planted carefully to 
grow. So Johnny, with a knowing eye, picked out 
loamy land, turned up the soil, and planted seeds. 
Then he piled up protective brush, and told folks 


to help themselves when the shoots began to grow. 


Few frontiersmen were rich enough to pay him. 
But Johnny had no need for cash. A sack of meal, 
some cast-off clothes, or a note, payable at a later 
date, would do. And Johnny went on walking west- 


(This is the third in a series of advertisements on the history of food preservation) 


ward, leaving behind the fruit that meant so much 
good eating throughout the winter on the farm. 


Dreamer though history has called him, Johnny 
was a Clever horticulturist for his times. He knew 
soil and likely spots for cultivation. And each nur- 
sery was planted with an eye to future need for 
apple trees. Many an old hillside orchard, still 
blossoming in springtime, is a tribute to the skill 
of Johnny’s planting. 


With this same acumen, H. J. Heinz Company does 
its gardening today. Skilled botanists develop the 
choicest strains, breed special seedlings for the 57 
Varieties. Agronomists search the country for the 
perfect spots where sun and soil combine to grow 
the finest foods. Then farmers plant and cultivate 
with scientific care. This insistence on quality, from 
garden patch to grocery, has made the narne of 
Heinz as much a part of our Americana as the 
legendary Johnny, who planted apple orchards so 
long ago. 


classroom copies of: 


THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-12, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Number of copies needed 
Street 


__Zone 
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To help you teach the history of Johnny Appleseed send for FREE 
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dons i For that post-war vacation with your boy just back from over- 


‘seas or for war-delayed honeymoons, there's no place like 


MANITOBA—with that finest of mid-continent 
playgrounds, Riding Mountain National Park 
. +. and Indian crafts . .. Old Fort Garry. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— The famed Garden 
of the Gulf with its lovely countryside and 
endless, surf-swept beaches. 
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Canada, land of your comrades-in-arms, with its vast panoramas 
of unspoiled lakes and forests. There, you can swim, fish, ski, 
hunt, ramble through old-world villages or loaf to your heart’s 
content. You'll reach picturesque faraway places easily and 
quickly over improved Canadian highways, modern railroads, 
steamships, airlines or motor coaches with accommodations 
ranging from deluxe resort to camp in the wilds. For informa- 


tion write Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA — “Canada’s Evergreen 
Playground” of rugged grandeur, winding 
fjords Indian totem poles, 


PLAN YOUR POST-WAR 
VACATION IN 


CANADA 


Buy War Bonds 


Issued under the authority of 
Major General The Hon. L. R. LaFléche, 
Minister of National War Services. 
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A Christmas Secret 


(Continued from page 19) 


Grandpa’s farm! ‘The snow sparkled 
and the sleigh slid along ever so 
smoothly! The sleigh bells jingled 
merrily, and the children laughed and 
sang all the way. 

When they reached their grandpar- 
ents’ home, Lars hurried out to the 
barn to see what his grandfather 
might be doing. Greta stayed in the 
house with Mother and Grandmother. 
She loved to watch the knitting nec- 
dles fly in and out, clickity-click, as 
Grandma shaped a sock or a pair of 
bright red mittens. 

“Grandma, where is my surprise 
for Lars?” Greta asked, when there 
was a lull in the conversation. 

“It is over there,” Grandmother 
replied, pointing to 2 sturdy box on 
the floor by the woodbox. 

Greta bent down, and, as she looked 
into the box, she squealed with de- 
light. “Oh, Grandmother, Lars will 
be so pleased!” she exclaimed. Mother 
helped her put the box in the sleigh, 
under the blanket. 

Lars had a big bulge in one pocket 
when he and Grandfather came from 
the barn, and he was laughing. 

“What's so funny?” Greta wanted 
to know. 

“It’s a seeret,” was the only an- 
swer Lars would give. 

The next morning was Christmas! 

Bright and carly, the children woke 
up and hurried to see what had been 
left in their wooden shoes on the 
hearth. They reached their shoes at 
the same time. How surprised they 
were, and how they squealed! 

“How—?” Greta started to ask. 

“What—?” Lars started to ask. 

But neither one finished the ques- 
tion, for there, peeping out of one 
shoe, was a darling cuddly little pup- 
py, and peeping out of the other shoe 
was another puppy exactly like it! 

How the twins laughed as they 
cuddled the puppies in their arms. 
“We had the same secret,” they told 
each other, over and over. 

Then Greta explained, “Mother 
knew about the puppy for you, Lars. 
That was what she went to the farm 
for, yesterday. We put it in a box, 
and she hid it in her bedroom when 
we got home.” 

“I put yours in a box in the base- 
ment,” Lars told her. Then he fairly 
shouted, “Whee! Grandpa must have 
known about the puppy for me when 
he gave me the one for you, and he 
never said a word. I'll bet he likes 
secrets as well as we do!” 


Little Fairy’s Christmas 


(Continued from page 18) 


have long to think of that, for in 
just a second his beautiful mother 
was in the attic. 

She looked about quickly. “Little 
Fairy,” she said in a stern voice, 
“what have you been doing?” The 
little fairy hung his head. His moth- 
er continued, “When I came into the 
house, the children downstairs were 
crying because someone had spoiled 
their beautiful Christmas tree. On 
the way up the stairs I saw silver 
icicles that had been dropped, and 
now—” she paused as her eyes swept 
the attic again, “I find my own son 


YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


These columns will appear 
again in January. They have 
been omitted this month so 
that more space could be giv- 
en over to Christmas material. 

The counselors are listed on 
page 2 of this issue. You may 
send your questions to them 
as usual, addressed in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


is the one who did this mischief 
I am ashamed of you, thoroughl 
ashamed—a big fairy like you, spoil. 
ing anyone’s Christmas!” 

Tears ran down the little fairy’ 
cheeks. When he looked at the shiny 
balls, they did not seem nearly 
beautiful as before. He heard th 
children crying, and he was sorry, oh, 
sO sorry. 

“Mother,” he said in a wee fairy 
voice, “I am ashamed. I am sorry 
I don’t know why I did a thing lik 
this except that I wanted to celebray 
Christmas, too. I will take all th 
things right back again.” 

His mother’s eyes softened. “Yes,” 
she said, “you must do that at once 
And remember after this that no hap. 
piness can ever come by taking wha: 
isn’t yours.” 

The little fairy gathered up th 
decorations. His mother touched then 
with her magic wand so that the 
sparkled a thousand times brighte: 
than before, and he slipped downstair 
and carefully put the ornaments back 
on: the tree. Just as the little fain 
was about to fly upstairs again, th 
children came into the room. They 
shouted with joy at the sight of thei 
tree. “Why, someone just took the 
ornaments to shine them up,” they 
said happily. “See how they glean 
and sparkle now. There never was i 
more beautiful tree!” The little fain 
heard them and was happier than he 
had been all day. He was so light- 
hearted that he turned two or thre 
handsprings as he went up the stairs. 

At the attic doorway he stopped 
in surprise and his mouth flew open 
again. This time he forgot to clos 
it, he was so very much astonished 
Inside, the room was gleaming with 
Christmas decorations and a twin 
kling fairy Christmas tree stood it 
the middle of the room. It sparkled 
with color and lights, and it was jus 
loaded down with presents. 

Then the little fairy looked aroun 
and saw, on the boxes and trunks ané 
barrels in every corner of the attic. 
his cousins and uncles and aunts ané 
grandparents. 

“Merry Christmas!” they sang if 
their sweet fairy voices to the littl 
fairy. 

His mother took his hand and led 
him into the beautiful room. “You 
foolish, foolish fairy,” she said ten- 
derly, “did you think I would forget 
Christmas? Of course not. I jus 
went to bring the things we needed 
and invite all our relatives to come. 
I wanted to surprise you.” 

The little fairy jumped up ané 
down, and fluttered his tiny wings 
“You did surprise me,” he rejoiced. 
“This is the best kind of surpris: 
Mother.” Then he turned to his 
guests. “Merry, Merry Christmas, 
he said. “Merry Christmas, everyone! 
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... adding refreshment to holiday cheer 


The spirit of good will rules the Christmas season. It’s a time to 
get together with friends and family...a time when all we mean 
by ome in its graciousness and friendliness is at its peak. In such 
an atmosphere Coca-Cola belongs, ice-cold and sparkling with 
life. There’s a whole story of hospitality in the three words Have 
a “Coke”,—three words that express a friendly spirit the whole 
year ‘round. Yes, Coca-Cola and the pause that refreshes ate everyday 


symbols of a way of living that takes friendliness for granted. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


| 


Ie’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ‘“Coke”’. 
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A helpful discovery for you 
straight from our fighters 


A teaching job, like the one our men in the 
battle areas have, means a long, steady pull which demands pretty 
smooth-going nerves. That's why, after you are home from school and 
need to relax or have papers to mark, reading or 
studying to do you might care to see if chewing 
Gum might not ease down some tension for 
you as it seems to do for our combat men. 


In all branches of our Armed Forces, 
our boys have made this personal dis- 
covery about chewing Gum as being a 

* real on-duty necessity—saying it kind 
of makes a job go off less hard and 
helps a person get through certain 
tedious, tense and trying moments 
with less nerve wear-and-tear. 


We don’t claim that chewing Gum 
will prove useful and helpful to you, too. - 
But we do say here’s a handy, little first hand Teaching our children 
‘ is also war work 
discovery straight from the front, which 
might be worth your trying some day. Some day when wholesome, 


refreshing Doublemint is again available. 


@ Just now, our entire limited output of this popular, real-mint, best quality Gum is serving 
our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and relieve nervous tension. But some 
day soon, we hope, Doublemint will be once more in your home store and at your service. 


va? 


Gets Check 3 Days After Report 


“I was greatly surprised to re- 
ceive my T.C.U 
three days’ time from 
my report. 
fairness, 
pathy in my .dealings with the 
membership. 
mend the T.C.U. to all teachers.” 


Estelle K. Kennedy, Milton, Mass. 


“to Pay the 
Doctor, the 


Board Bill” 


You will Never have to Face 
that Problem alone if you are 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


At a cost of less than a nickel a day, you can be sure of the help of a 
strong, financial friend when you are disabled by sickness or accident or 
are quarantined. Think what it will mean to you to know that when you 
need it cash will be waiting for you—ready to speed to your relief by 
fastest air mail. 

Besides its low cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. offers you two 
other features that you will like— 
First—No assessments can ever be made against you, even in time of 

severe epidemics. 

Second—No agent will call. T.C.U. employs no agents. 


All we ask is that you send the coupon — and get ail the facts 
by mail. Then yeu alone decide. Send coupon today. 


Nurse and the 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 446 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


T.C.U., 446 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
> 3 10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
check within without obligation. 
mailing 
I have always found 
promptness, and sym- 
over a long period of 


I heartily recom- Address... 


City... 
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The Pudding-Bag. String 
(Continued from page 16) 


QUEEN (bursts into laughter)— 
Is that so serious a thing? 

Ill go and get it right away— 

(She picks up a bottle of milk and 
/urries to door, back.) 

KING—No! Do not go outside, I 
pray. 

QUEEN— 

I won't be long, I won’t be late; 
A Christmas pudding must not wait. 

(Exits, closing door after her. The 
King starts to follow her, but the 
two Cooks hold him back.) 

CHIEF COOK— 

No, no, good King, stay where you 
are. 
The Queen will not go very far. 
She’s always joking, night and day. 
Besides, the Cat is far away— 
By now. 
FIRST ASSISTANT— 
And you must plan to stay 
And hear what all the wise men say. 

(Enter three Advisers and Second 
Assistant Cook. First Adviser carries 
a crystal ball; Second Adviser, a huge 
book; Third Adviser, a globe.) 

ADVISERS (march around room)— 
If all the world were bread and cheese 
And all the water ink, 

What would we poor mortals do 

But scratch our heads and think? 

If all the world were cheese and 
bread— 

KING (clapping his hands com- 
mandingly so that the three Advisers 
stop suddenly and bow before him)— 
O do not talk of ink, 

Or anything but pudding string; 
Yes, scratch your heads and think 
Where I can find my pudding string. 

FIRST ADVISER (holding up his crys- 

tal and gazing into it)— 

I look into my crystal ball 

But do not see your string at all. 

_ THIRD ADVISER (twirling globe)— 
Im scanning every inch of sphere. 
No pudding string is labeled here. 

SECOND ADVISER (sfud ying book )— 
I'm reading all the solemn pages, 
Written by the wisest sages 
But no one tells where string is 

bought 
Or how a wild cat can be caught. 

KING (distressed and disgusted)— 
Oh dear, oh dear, I sometimes wonder 
Why I hire these men who blunder! 
How can I waste time in talking 
When my Queen perhaps is walking 
Into danger? Where's my sword and 

robe? 
I'll chase that Cat around the globe. 

(He snatches up his sword and robe 
and starts toward the door. As be 
reaches it, it bursts open and in walks 
the Queen carrying the pudding-bag 
string. Following her is the Cat, who 
is quite tame now. She purrs and 
rubs against the Queen.) 

ALL (drawing back)—The Queen! 
The Cat! 

QUEEN (laughing) — 

What's wrong with that? 

Don’t tremble so. Don’t be afraid, 
For cats, I'm very sure, were made 
To be our pets. A little child 
Could see this Cat’s no longer wild. 

ALL—How did you tame her, love- 
ly Queen? 

QUEEN— 

I've known a hundred cats, I ween, 

For in the land from which I came 

All cats are pets, all cats are tame. 
(Continued on page 49) 


PLACE THIS CHART 


on Your Classroom Wail 


CHART OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Let It Teach Grammar for Yo 
Every Minute of the Day 


HIS chart pictures the parts of speech wit 
their classes and properties. Classes of ad 
jectives, adverbs, and interjections are show: 
as flowers. Classes of nouns, pronouns, vert: 
conjunctions, and prepositions are represente 
by fruits. All properties are shown as leaves. 
The chart is clearly legible from the rear 
the largest classroom. It is 38 inches by 5 
inches, printed on fine white paper, and is boun¢ 
at top and bottom with strong wooden rounds 
The price is $3.85, postpaid, cash with order. 


Order This Chart Today. 
Help Your Pupils to Master Their Grammar. 


MODERN SCHOOL PRODU 
P.O. Box 2606, Cleveland 7, Ohis 


Script Hankies 


Regular sizes—children’s, boys’ and 
grown-ups’ in white, colors and 
prints, embroidered in fast colors— 
prices: Cotton $1.49, linene $2.09, 
pure linen $5.95, per doz. Print or 
type names. Send us your personal 
hankies, lingerie, etc., for embroid- 
ery—12 pieces $1.50—Cash or C.0O.D. 
with order. Order early. Address: 


P. O. Box No. 1634, Washington, D.C. 


BECOME A CADET NURSE 
Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
of U.S. Public Health Service 
3 yrs., fully accredited; high school graduates (18-50), 
nancial aid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURS 
EDUCATION, American Hospital School of Nurs 
856 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois. 


7 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- ¥5) 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 55c up. Write today for free catalor 
Dept. Metal Arts Co., Rochester 5.4’. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS f 
CHRISTMAS 


JOYLAND ACTIVITY SONGS, 31.25; JOYLA. 
SINGING GAMES, $1.00: JOYLAND NUMB 
FUN, $1.25. All for $3.00. Profusely illustrat 
Address E. C. Albertson, 800 Dodds Ave., Chattanooga 4,7 


RN 


COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin. ‘ 
net, Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mand 
—Voice, Ear Training and Sight Singing. ( 
Conducting, Public School Music—History of Mt 
Harmony, Advanced Composition, Arranging. 
only home study school teaching all courses lesé 
to degree, Bachelor of Music. 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATOR! 
Suite US3, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, Ill 
Send for catalogue and _ illustrated lesson 
course. 


City, State. 


Give experience...... 
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then came 


the highways 


AMERICA’S growth has largely 
followed the routes of American 
railroads. They penetrated the wil- 
derness and created wealth for the 
Nation. Around these efficient arter- 
ies of transportation grew great 
cities, busy industrial centers and 
prosperous farming communities. 

Subsequently, fine highways were 
constructed. The railroads not only 
carried most of the materials to 
build these modern thoroughfares, 
and spent large sums for separation 
of grades at crossings for public 
safety, but have actually contributed 


BUY WAR BONDS 


The Old Reliable... Yesterday... Today... Tomorrow 


greatly in taxes for highway con- 
struction and upkeep. In 1943, for 
example, about $800,000 of L&N 
tax payments were allocated for 
highway purposes in the 13 states 
through which it operates. 


Highway separations at railroad 
grade crossings have become in- 
creasingly important as faster- 
moving vehicles have multiplied. 
Originally, railroads were—and in 
some states still are—required to 
bear the largest part of the cost of 
such separations, although the pub- 
lic has always received the greater 


benefits. Certain states have now 
recognized that equity calls for a 
fairer distribution of the costs. 


‘ President 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The Old Reliable is proud of its 94- 
year record of public service and its 
contributions to all phases of Southern 
progress. It looks to the future confi- 
dently, provided that just laws and 
reasonable regulation will permit it 
to continue its usefulness in the further 
development of the South. 
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OVER 


4368 DISTRICT SUPERIOR ST 
LOS ANGELES 11, CAL 


{LOVER COLUMBIA NETWORK! 


The DARI-RICH 


CBS. 390 2390 1230 PM. 


A GIFT to the CHILDREN and ALL who 
love the story of Scrooge and Tiny Tim! 


“Dari-Rich 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


1 


330 W. 42°4 STREET 
* CHICAGO 10, LLINOIS NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Crab, Head or Body Lice 


8,000 clinical tests in the District of 
Columbia jail proved A-200 highly ef- 
fective in killing both parasites and 
their eggs in one application—15 min- 
utes contact. 

A.200 is non-toxic and non-irritating. 
Ideal for children—easily applied and 


48] 


easily removed with soap and warm 
water. Washes out of clothing easily. 
Druggists now 
have McKesson’s 
A-200—or can get 
it for you. Econom- 
ical—only 45c. 
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Window Decorations 
(Continued from page 34) 


A third method is painting the 
decorations on the windows, using 
cleaning powder and water with a 
little tempera paint. In one primary 
room two or three bright-colored toys 
are always painted on each window 
(No. 10). Winter or Christmas 
scenes (No. 11) may be the subject 
of similar freehand work with this 
mixture. Such decorations can be 
easily removed by rubbing with a dry 
cloth. 

Design No. 12 shows part of a 
“Santa Claus Express” which extend- 
ed along the six windows of one room. 
The engine, and the cars loaded with 
boxes, toys, wreaths, and Christmas 
trees, were made of colored paper. 
On the last car rode the conductor, 
old Santa Claus himself. 
tracks and smoke were made of 
window-cleaning powder, the smoke 
spelling “Merry Christmas”—written 
backward so that persons outside 
could read the grecting. The con- 
tents of the cars were made either of 
colored paper or of thin paper colored 
with crayon. This was a combination 
of the mediums described above. 

Most of the decorations are placed 
near the center of the window, from 
left to right, and within six to ten 
inches of the bottom. In cases where 
children need more light from the 
lower part of the sash, designs are 
planned that look well higher on the 
window. 


A String Holder 


(Continued from page 30) 


Painting the parts. 

Paint Jim’s head color No. 1. 

Paint his body color No. 2. 

Paint his collar black. 

Paint his hat color No. 3. 

Paint six small spools (his sleeves) 
Color No. 2. 

Paint two small spools (his hands) 
color No. 1. 

Paint one large spool (his neck) 
color No. 1. 

Paint two large spools (his shoes) 
black. 

Paint six large spools (his trousers) 
color No. 3. 

Making the hair. 

Fold each piece of 4” x 8” black 
crepe paper crosswise. With your 
scissors cut toward the fold in fine 
strips to within 14” of the fold. 
Fringe all the pieces in this way and 
then put them together. 

Sewing on the buttons. 

With thread the same color as the 
buttons, sew the buttons for cyes, 
nose, and mouth on the lid painted 
color No. 1. 

Sew the large button on his collar. 
Putting the parts together. 

Legs.—Cut two 16” pieces of cord. 
String one piece through the two 
holes of one of your eleven remaining 
buttons. Bring together the ends of 
the cord and thread them through the 
hole in one of the large black spools. 
Add three large colored spools. Punch 
a hole in the bottom of the body and 
put both ends of cord through the 
hole. Now put the ends through two 
holes in another button and tie a 
square knot. Make the other leg and 
fasten it in the same way. 


Railroad 


. Arms—Cut two 14” lengths , 
cord. Put the hands and arms y f 
gether in the same way as the fe 
and legs and fasten them on 
body below the lid so that the | 
may be taken off. | 
Neck.—Cut two 5” pieces of cg 
Put these through the large spp 
which will be Jim’s neck. Pung ( 
holes through the center of his co { 
and head. ‘Thread the ends of ¢ 
cord through these holes and throu 
buttons, and then tie in square knot | 
Head.—Put the hair on Jim’s he 
and his hat on top of that. Punch 
hole through the top of the head, 
hair, and the hat, and, using the 
button, thread the rest of the cg 
through it. This is for hanging x 
figure. With a nail, punch a hole; 
the mouth. Put a ball of string j 
the container and pull one end of th 
string through the mouth, letting 
string hang out. Now put the | 
(the face) on his head. Tie the blad 
crepe-paper bow tie around his nec 
Final Steps—Put the other ball 
string in Jim’s body and pull one ex 
of it out through the collar buttm 
Now put Jim’s head, neck, and x 
tached collar’ on his body. Faste 
securely by punching two holes, o 
above cach arm, through collar 
body and inserting paper fasteners 


New Boxes from Old One d 


(Continued from page 31) 


Plain-surface papers are very satij 
factory because decorations in co 
trasting colors can be applied to the 
Block printing, finger painting, an 
stenciling may be tried. 

Flour paste or regular wallpap 
paste may be used. Measure to fi 
how much paper is needed to cover 
box, allowing for at least 14,” ove 
lap. Cut the paper accordingly. Co 
er the paper with a smooth coati v 
of paste, using a large flat brus 


Place the box in the exact center 4 : 
the pasted paper. Press firmly enoug 
so that the paper will not slip out . 
alignment. Lift up the box and t . 
over, paper side up. The paper m 
adhere smoothly, to the very cornen L 


Press the paper into place alos 
the two longer sides of the be 
Crease it exactly in line with thd 
two pavered sides. 

Holding the box with the cred 
up, cut along each of the four creas 
up to the cardboard. Cut off half 
each small flap thus made. 

Paste the remaining part of ¢ 
flap into place on the end of the ba 
Bring the paper at: each end ov 
these flaps. Press firmly. 

Put box right side up on the tab 
At each corner, slit the protrudi 
edge of paper exactly to the cor 
of the box. To avoid a clumsy o 
ner, remove the small piece of f 
that projects beyond the box 1 
Press the half-inch edges of pa 
over the box rim, making sure @ 
they stick smoothly. 

Treat the cover in the same waf! 
the box. While the box, with 4 
cover, is drying, tie it with t 
like a package. 

This is only the beginning of b 
making. Shapes and sizes may 
changed to fit the prospective ¢ 
tents, partitions may be inserted, # 
covers may be attached with hingé 
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Rosy Cheeks ano 
Sparkling Eyes 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


Children just love Maltex 
Cereal—it tastes so deli- 
ciously different. And they 
make better, more alert stu- 
dents when they eat a sub- 
stantial breakfast. Maltex 
is a wholesome, hot, brown 
WHEAT Cereal—one of the 
Basic Seven types of food 
recommended by our gov- 
ernment for daily consump- 
tion by both children and 
adults. It’s made from 
Toasted Wheat, deliciously 
flavored with Malted Barley 
—contains “natural” sugars 
which provide quick energy 
and add a delicate, appetiz- 
ing sweetness. Maltex is 
economical—costs less than 
a cent a serving. 


LET US SEND 
YOU THIS 


Individual 
Breakfast Chart 


A colorful sheet on which each pupil 
keeps a month’s record of the days he 


eats a 100° Breakfast. Endorsed by 
Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, Mothers, 
Write for enough for your whole class. 
(Offers limited te schools north of 
Washington, D. C. and east of Chicago.) 
THE MALTEX COMPANY 
Home Economics 
Department 
BURLINGTON, 


MALTE 


Cereal 


The Pudding-Bag String 


(Continued from page 46) 


I took this one a bit of milk 

And let her rub against my silk. 
She wanted love. I stroked her fur, 
And now just listen to her purr! 

OTHERS (in chorus)— 

She wanted love. Let’s stroke her fur. 
We'll make a palace pet of her. 

(They crowd around Cat, stroking 
and petting her.) 

QUEEN (holding the string)— 
And here’s the string to tie the bag. 
Come, steam the pudding—do not 

lag! 

Our feast will turn out as we wish 
And we shall give the Cat a dish. 

ALL (crowding around table to 
help with the pudding)— 

A Merry Christmas it will be 
For all who live in this countree! 


What the Stars Saw 
(Continued from page 8) 


the manger. His mother was watch- 
ing Him. Angels praised Him. I 
tried so hard to see everything that 
my eyes grew very bright, and I came 
down close to where the Holy Child 
lay sleeping. (Moves closer to man- 
ger scene.) The next thing I saw was 
several shepherds coming in. (Shep- 
herds enter right, one slightly in 
advance of the other two, who walk 
together. The leader goes to the left, 
the others remaining on the right.) 
They knelt before the Christ child. 
(Shepherds kneel beside Angels, but 
forward and toward stage wings. In 
this way, the Angels and Shepherds 
kneel in two lines diagonally away 
from the manger.) Wise Men kept 
looking at me, until they came to the 
manger; then my light seemed very 
dim, in the light of the Christ. (Wise 
Men enter bearing their gifts with 
dignity. They walk slowly to center 
front and stand facing the manger, 
with gifts raised.) And when the 
Wise Men saw the Baby, they gave 
him gifts; and they knelt down and 
worshiped him. (Wise Men kneel in 
adoration and all in tableau bow 
heads. Hold during slow curtain.) 
Note: To make the star lanterns, cut 
one or more stars out of the bottom of 
a paper plate. Paste yellow crepe paper 
over the holes in the plate. In the cen- 
ter of a second paper plate, cut two 
short slits that cross each other. Fold 
back the four resulting triangular pieces. 
Place the plates rim against rim and seal 
together with gummed tape. In the hole 
at the back insert the head of a flash- 


light, and use gummed tape to seal the 
tabs to its handle. 


A Visit to Santa’s Toyshop 
(Continued from page 13) 


JACK-IN-THE-BOX— 
Where am I? Where am I? 
That’s what I want to know. 
What’s happened? What’s happened? 
Why did that trumpet blow? 

MRS, SANTA—It’s all right, Jack. 
We were entertaining guests. I want 
you to meet Doris and her brothgr 
Wesley. 

JACK-IN-THE-Box (fo both chil- 
dren) — 

I'm sorry I was sleeping 

When you came to visit us; 

I'm glad the trumpet sounded, 

Although I made a fuss. 
(Continued on page 51) 


hist 


T is vital to the continued success 

of democracy that school children 
be well prepared for citizenship. A 
B&H Filmosound can help mightily 
... by presenting sound motion pic- 
tures which provide stimulat- 
ing starting points for lively group 
discussions. 


A steady supply of current event 
films is available at moderate rentals 
from our Filmosound Library. Also 
invaluable in training for citizen- 
ship are our hundreds of historical, 
geographical, and other social 
science films; scores of feature films 
that mirror current problems; OWI 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


film catalog supplement. 


ry in the making 


HOW TO GET A FILMOSOUND 


The Army and Navy still require a 
large part of the Filmosounds we 
can build. But more are becoming 
available to schools, and schools 
can get the necessary priority now. 
The sooner your order and priority 
reach us, the sooner you'll get your 
Filmosound. So don't delay! 


Please send information on: ( ) Filmosounds; ( ) Current Event and Social Science films; ( ) New 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics © mechaniCS 


” Scene from “Paris Liberated, Yanks 
Recapture Guam,” example of the 
current event films which Filmosound 


morale films; and CIAA “good 
_neighbor” productions. 


A Filmosound will reproduce 
these films, and films on practically 
any other school subject, at their 
best. Always overwhelmingly pre- 
ferred by schools, Filmosounds are 
even better than before, due to our 
war-accelerated research in optics, 
electronics, and mechanics. 

x 
For information on films or Filmo- 
sounds, send the coupon. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Buy and Hold More 
War Bonds 
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‘QUICK CASH 
When NEEDED MOST! 
LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 


“CONFI DENTIALLY 
bs ON YOUR 


COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 


NO PAYMENTS summer: 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at lowa’s low lawful 


rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, 
no red tape, 48 hour service. LICENSED BY AND 


If you need cash now, or will need BONDED TO.THE 
it soon, write today for Mutual's 

courteous, confidential “Borrow Stare ‘ve 
By Mail” plan for teachers. It will seit LATHER " 
be mailed in a plain envelope. NO é - 

cost. NO obligation. NO 
tative will call. Use coupon below 

or drop a card or letter to— 


MUTUAL 1905 
: DEPT. 105B SIOUX CITY 2, OWA; 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me 
by MAIL your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for 


J 
‘eachers. 7 


Y STATE 


Classroom Activities . . 


Promote Greater Understanding of 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


(revised edition ) 
Canada and Latin America 


CROW different) 
Selected States and Territories 
* Just published two books to help you achieve this goal 
in your classroom, Contain motivating material, study 
outlines, art and craft projects, maps, reference data. 
Make studies attractive, interesting, purposeful. 
Both for oniy $1.00 postpaid or 60c each 


(payment must accompany orders) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


With Classroom Activities Every Day of the Month 
covering all subjects of the curriculum, 


FREE: Send for $3.00 per year— 
free specimen pro- 10 consecutive issues 
ject pages, with current number. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 59, Chicago 40, Illinois 


APPLICATION .00 
PHOTOS v 


7 Finest real photo copies, size 2';x3"4, 

double weight, silk (not glossy) finish, 
. Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service, 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


Christmas Candles 
(Continued from page 20) 


tallow clung to it. The dipping and 


hanging were kept up until the candle 


was the right size. 
* “And how were candles molded?” 

“People had candle molds,” said 
Aunt Ellen, “just the shape of the 
candles—a row of them on a single 
base. First they fastened the wicks 
securely, running a stick through 
loops at the top to hold them up. 
Then they poured the tallow into the 
molds. After it dad cooled, they 
turned the molds upside down and 
out slid the lovely candles!” 

“Did your mother ever make birth- 
day candles, Auntie?” Judy inquired. 

“Oh, many times. And candles 
for the Christmas tree, too.” 

“You mean that candles were fas- 
tened on the tree?” Judy exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes, people were still doing 
that not so many years ago. Bulbs 
for Christmas trees were not made 
for a long time after electricity began 
to be used. Lighted candles on a tree 
were very pretty, but they were not 
at all safe.” 

“You mean they sometimes set a 
tree on fire?” asked Judy. 

“Yes, and it happened once when 
my mother was a girl,” Aunt Ellen 
answered. “But that is another story.” 

“Well, I'm glad I can have lots of 
colored electric lights on my— Qh! 
The lights are on again!” Judy 
jumped to her fect. “Is our tree as 
pretty as the trees you used to have in 
the days before electricity, Auntie?” 

“Yes, indeed, Judy. I think it is 
much prettier. I'm glad, too, that 
now we can have electric bulbs on 
our tree,” answered Great-great-aunt 
Ellen, “but I still like to see candles 
on a birthday cake, don’t you?” 


“I guess I do!” laughed Judy. 


Tim’s Christmas 
(Continued from page 21) 


Once, before they reached Miami, 
the plane landed on a field in South 
Carolina to take on two passengers. 
It was warm enough for Sally and 
Tim to leave their coats behind them 
when they went out to stretch their 
legs during this short stop. 

Tim was getting used to riding in 
the plane now. He began to feel al- 
most as excited as Sally when they 
rose in the air, and when they flew 
above the clouds he did not have that 
scary, lonesome feeling. 

Early in the evening they landed at 
Miami. Tim stepped out of the plane 
into spring, with flowers, warm sun- 
shine, and people in summery clothes. 

The family spent that night at a 
hotel, and early next morning they 
boarded the seaplane at the dock. 
Sally laughingly said, “I like this kind 
of traveling. We're lucky.” 

Lucky! Tim said nothing. What 
he wanted was to be home getting 
ready to trim the tree. All this busi- 
ness of being pushed from one place 
to another—in the plane—out of the 
plane—sleeping in strange hotels— 

But when the seaplane began to 
skim along the water, and the spray 
splashed against the windows, when 
he felt the now familiar lift, he for- 
got his regret at leaving home. By 
the time the trip was over, and the 
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family were settled in a hotel on the 
beach, he was delighted over the pros- 
pect of going swimming in the warm 
blue water. 

All afternoon he and Sally splashed 
in the waves, sat on the white sandy 
beach, collected beautiful shells—just 
as though they were living in an extra 
month of summer. 

It was in the evening, as they sat 
on the terrace eating dinner, that the 
ache in Tim began again. This was 
Christmas Eve. Why did he keep re- 
membering the odor of evergreen, the 
sparkle of ornaments on the tree, and 
over all the countryside—the snow? 

“Deep and crisp and even.” 

The tune sang itself somewhere 
within him. How long ago it seemed 
since he had hummed that song on his 
way home with presents that didn’t 
matter to anyone anymore! 

He heard his father’s voice directed 
toward him from across the table. 
“Why so quiet, Tim? Isn’t this a 
good way to spend Christmas?” 

Tim’s mother glanced sidewise at 
him as his father spoke. 

Before Tim could reply, Sally said, 
“Let’s try to climb the palm trees 
tomorrow,” she said.- “It looks easy. 
I saw a boy run up one.” 

That night, as they were going to 
bed, Tim heard Sally and his mother 
whispering in the next room. His fa- 
ther joined them later, and the mur- 
mur of their voices mingled with the 
swish of the waves, and Tim drifted 
off to sleep. 

When he opened his eyes next 
morning, he couldn't think where 
he was. Then it all came back. He 
slipped out of bed onto the porch 
that encircled their rooms. A boy on 
a horse rode past on the hard sandy 
beach close to the water. He raised 
his hand in greeting to Tim. 

Tim leaned far over the railing and 
loudly whispered, “Merry Christmas.” 
The boy smiled as he nodded his head. 

Then Tim turned back into the 
room, and crawled into bed, quietly 
so as not to disturb his father. By 
and by he heard someone stirring in 
the adjoining room. Then the door 
between the rooms opened and there 
came the shout, “Merry Christmas, 
Dad! Merry Christmas, Tim!” 

Dad awoke with a start but he 
shouted his greeting with the rest. 

“Come into our room and _ see 
what's here,” called Sally. They 
leaped out of bed and followed her. 

There on the table was a little arti- 
ficial Christmas tree and boxes tied in 
tissue paper. Tim recognized among 
them the shapes of the packages he 
thought he had left behind on his 
closet shelf. ‘There they were, gay 
with ribbons. 

Tim turned to his mother. 
did they get here?” he asked. 

His mother smiled. “I knew we 
would miss being home at Christmas. 
I packed these things in the bags 
among our clothes. The tree was 
Dad's idea.” 

Laughing and talking, they all be- 
a to open the gifts. And suddenly 

ything was all right again with 
Tim. In a flash he realized that he 
wasn’t the only one who had minded 
being away from home on Christmas. 
After all it wasn’t where you were 
that mattered, it was whether every- 
one in the family felt the same way 
about what Christmas means. 


“How 


New York City 


Prince George Hote} 


Perfect location 
and friendly sery- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators, 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores, 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. 14 East 
28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 
H. Newton, Mer. 


Phonics Teaching Outfit 


A helpful outfit for teaching phonics in 


grades one, two, and three. It consists of a 
combination of thnee units: (1) a copy of the 
revised and enlarged edition of Williams’ 
How to Teach Phonics, a manual giving spe- 
cific and up-to-date procedures; (2) a book 
providing 78 basic phonogram cards; (3) a 
book of 48 cards showing phonogram fam- 
ilies. The cards present in chart-size type 
one inch high all phonograms commonly 
taught and give examples of their use in 
familiar primary words. 


PRICE: $1.12, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, lll. 


PROTECT your HOME FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS 
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EN BUVING SHEET MUS! 


sk your dealer to show 


RY CERTIFIED EDITION 
A COPY 


PUBLISHING CO. 
ET NY.C. 


Money Back 
lf Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this evenist 
—use as directed before going to bed—look for big 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface blem 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outwart 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother lookiaé 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toilet? 
couaters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for Imperial siz® 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS 


Dept. INS-14, PARIS, TENN. 
Please send me a tree sample of Golden Peacock 
Bleach Creme. 1 want to try it. 


Addrees, 
State... | 


| 


GOLDEN PRACOCK CO., INC. | 
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Whe, 


seekers 
4 this “prettiest city in all America” 
| " offers a gorgeous vacation land 

> with a perennial summer clime. 


y 4 deep sea fishing at its most ex- x 
) citing best .. boating on one of 
y the world’s finest land-locked 
( ) harbors .. clean, white beaches © 
_ for swimming or just plain loaf- ie 
ics in ing. . public parks and residen- 
of a tial areas of semi-tropic loveli- 
the ness... adventurous mountain 
g Bpe |, heights and mysterious desert <4 
book wastes nearby .. orange groves 
(3) and Old Missions . . terrain af- 
fom fording inspiring panoramas |, 
> type 
monly and bewitching vistas..amod- = 
ise in ern city, yet redolent of historic | 
lures of the far West. @ For © 
| endless variety there is no place | 
quite like SAN DIEGO in the 
Y » Southern California of your | 
5, dreams on the blue Pacific 
» down near the border where 4 


Mexico begins. 


When peacetime makes it pos- 
b) sible, be ready to take that 
first big vacation at SAN 
DIEGO. Enjoy to the utmost 
» that long pent up desire for 
‘ adventure in a new and re- 
freshing environment. Note, 
too, the potential economic Ls j 
possibilities of this highly 
‘ 


favored region. 


| Write NOW for full informa- 
rs! tion. Clip ... fill in and | 
= mail coupon provided below. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SAN DIEGO CALIFORNIA CLUB 
ROOM C-160 
499 WEST BROADWAY 
SAN DIEGO 1, CALIFORNIA 
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A Visit to Santa’s Toyshop 


(Continued from page 49) 


I have some friends for you to 
meet— 

The Clowns you now will see; 

They'll do some acrobatic stunts, 

And sing and dance with glee. 

(To the rolling of drums, Clown 
Dolls enter, turning cart wheels.) 

CLOWN DOLLS— 

We are the Clown Dolls. 

We make funny faces 

And silly grimaces 

That keep all the toys in a roar; 

We sing and we dance, 

We run and we prance, 

And we play funny tricks by the 
score, 

(Clown Dolls do acrobatic dance 
to music. At close of dance, clock 
begins to strike slowly.) 

MRS. SANTA—It’s twelve o'clock, 
Santa! Where is your list? 

_ DiInky—I'll get it. (He exits.) 

SANTA—Yes, it’s time for me to be 
on my way. 

(Sound of sleigh bells of stage.) 

Dasher! Stand 
still, Dancer! 

(Dinky comes in, dragging a long 
narrow sheet of paper which be gives 
to Mrs. Santa.) 

MRS, SANTA—Here is your long list 
of names, Santa. Be sure not to for- 
get a single child. 

SANTA—Come, Doris and Wesley, 
I'll tuck you into the sleigh along 
with the toys, and drop you off at 
home in a jiffy. 

WESLEY—Thank you, Santa. Good- 
by, good-by to all the toys! 

DORIS—Good-by, Mrs. Santa. We've 
had so much fun in Toyland. 

(Exit Santa, holding Doris by one 
hand and Wesley by the other.) 

SANTA (off stage) —Get along now, 
Donder! Speed up, Blitzen! 

(Sound of bells grows fainter.) 

MRS. SANTA—What pleasant chil- 
dren they are! I hope they will visit 
us again, soon. 

ToYsS—We hope so, too, Mrs. Santa. 


Trailer Camp Christmas 
(Continued from page 21) 


sleep. Before long it was morning, 
and someone was shouting, “Merry 
Christmas!” 

Stockings were explored. Presents 
were opened. Visits were made to 
other trailers to see what Santa had 
brought. And then the children went 
ice skating. 

“I'm as hungry as a bear!” Linda 
exclaimed, as they neared the camp, 
after their hours of fun. 

She opened the trailer door. A note 
on the table told her to go over to 
the big house. Along came Martin. 
He had found a similar note. 

The children were out of breath 
when they reached the top of the hill. 
“Come right in,” said Mrs. Gilbert. 
“Dinner is almost ready.” 

Linda breathed deeply. The house 
smelled of turkey and mince pie. 

Mrs. Gilbert, flushed and happy, 
was presiding over everything. Her 
husband, his face one big smile, took 
the children down to the game room 
where long tables had been set up. 

A dinner bell soon sounded and the 
merry trailerites sat down to dinner. 

(Continued on page 52) 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
NOTE {avira information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


(Other similar coupons are given on page 42.) 


: © FREE Visual Education Manual 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY, 19 Doat St., Buffalo 11, New York 


Please send me your manual, “Opaque Projection—A New Frontier in Teaching,” and also in- 
formation about the sseer VA Delineascope which projects both lantern vides AND photo- 
graphs, charts, prin , and other opaque material. 


Dec. 44-IN-8} 


® FREE New Booklet, “Nutrition Guide” 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 920, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me the booklet, “Nutrition Guide,” illustrated in 4 colors. 


(One copy free to 
each teacher.) 


Dec. 44-IN-14 


@ FREE Films Catalog and Other Visual Aids 
BELL G HOWELL CO., 7130 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, tilinois 


Please send me [] full information on obtaining priority for Motion Picture Equipment; 
[) Filmosound Library Catalog and Educational Utilization Digest. 


Dec. 44-1N-34 
@ FREE Information about T.C.U’s 10-Way Protection 


T.C.U., Lincoin, Nebraska 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.‘s “10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine. (No agent will call.) 


Name 


Dec, 44-IN-18 


® QUIZ BOOK On Railroads and Railroading 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, Transportation Building, Washington 6, 0.C. 


1 am a teacher at . School. Please send me a copy of your 
question-and-answer book entitled "Quiz on ‘Railroads and Railroading.” 


Address......... 
Dec. 44-1N-67 


@ FREE Reprints of “The Boy We Set to Dreaming” 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan 


Please send me prints, for cl use, of your picture story of General Motors 
Institute—"The Boy We Set to Dreaming’’—which appears on page 6 of this issue. 


Name 


‘ 


® EMBLEM Of Victory, Without Cost to Your School 


EMBLEM DEPT., THE DAVIS BROS. CO., Greenfield, Indiana 


Please send descriptive material on how our school may get this beautiful and inspiring 
EMBLEM OF VICTORY without cost. 


Addroce 


Dec. 44-1N-47 
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@ FREE Forty-Page Booklet, “57 Ways to Serve Soup” 


H, J. HEINZ COMPANY, Department IN-12, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Please send your Free Booklet, “57 Ways to Serve Soup,” presenting, through food photos 
and recipes, a new method of thrift cookery with soups. Contains—besides soups—sauces, 
gravies, main dishes, vegetables, salads, desserts, all built about Heinz Condensed Soups. 
Number of classroom copies needed... 


Address. 
Dec. 44-IN-3 
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Trailer Camp Christmas 
. (Continued from page 51) 


At last, at the end of the meal, 
Mr. Gilbert rose from his place at the 
head of the table. “Let's give a 
toast to the young lady who started 
the ball rolling,” he said. “Here's 
to Linda Drew, who wanted to give 
happiness so badly that she wasn’t 
afraid to beard a lion in his den.” 

Water glasses clinked as the com- 
pany drank a toast to her. Linda felt 
her face grow hot, but she smiled hap- 
pily at her host. 

When it became quict once more 
Mr. Gilbert spoke again. “I hadn't 
realized before how much you folks 
need a place for recreation. Linda 
showed me there was such a need, and 
we are turning over this game room 
to qur trailer neighbors.” 


“Hurray!” shouted someone, and 
they all joined in. “Hurray for the 
Gilberts!” 


Linda waited until all the rest had 
gone. “It has been the best Christmas 
I ever had,” she told the smiling cou- 
ple. “Thank you ever so much!” 

“Thank you, my dear,” Mr. Gilbert 
said cordially. The telephone rang, 


and he turned to answer it. His face’ 


went white. 

“Oh, it can’t be bad news now, 
when we're so happy!’ thought Linda. 

But Mr. Gilbert was smiling as he 
hung up the receiver. He turned to 
his wife.and put his arms around her 
gently. “James is safe,” he said. 
“He was rescued by natives!” 

Linda slipped out of the door. “Oh, 
it is the best Christmas I ever had!” 
she thought, as she ran home to tell 
the trailer camp the good news. 


A Desert Christmas 


(Continued from page 17) 


(Enter Mike and Patrick, the 
brothers O'Riley.) 

HoMER—And the O'Rileys! How 
do you all like the tree? 

PRISCILLA—It is beautiful. 

JAMES—I like it, too. See my 
candleholder that I mfde for Mother. 

cEpric—Another good use for tin 
cans!) We can find materials to make 
dandy Christmas gifts all around us 
if we just look. 

HOMER (goes fo a large box and 
takes out holly wreaths)—Look here, 
you city kids that were worried about 
not having Christmas holly. These 
wreaths are made‘of désert holly. 

WwILBUR—Why wasn't I told about 
this? 

cEDRIC—We wanted to surprise 
you. 

PENELOPE—I'’m a member of the 
decorating committee, and you kept 
this even from me! It has leaves the 


‘shape of real Christmas holly, and it 


has red berries. 

witBur—It can have the same 
meaning as the green holly, too. The 
little thorns around the edge of the 
holly. stand for the thorns in the 
crown Jesus wore when he was cru- 
cified, and the red berries stand for 
the drops of blood on his hands and 
feet, where he was nailed to the cross. 

PATRICK—I read that when English 
holly became a symbol of Christmas, 
red and green naturally became 
Christmas colors, because the English 
holly is red and green. 


LUDWIG (producing a clay figurine 
of a fat man)—Hasn’t anyone no- 
ticed that I have my clay work done? 

PENELOPE—Let me see, Ludwig. 
How nice it looks! Why, I have seen 
figurines in stores no better than this. 
I made desert animal figurines out of 
my clay. I have a jackrabbit, a des- 
ert turtle, a coyote— 

Lupwic—A coyote! I’m glad you 
told me! I thought it was a squirrel. 

HOMER—I m glad we foynd such a 
good deposit of clay so near our 
school. Christmas on the desert isn't 
a problem, after all. 

PENELOPE (hangs up desert holly 
wreath)—And even if Christmas 
trees don’t grow on the desert, they 
grow in the Piute Mountains near by. 

ciccs—I wonder why we always 
have a Christmas tree? 

ANDY—For Santa Claus to put our 
gifts.on, of course. 

HOMER—The idea of the Christ- 
mas tree originated in Germany. No 
one knows exactly how, but there are 
some traditions and folk tales which 
are woven around it. 

ViOLET—Why do we give presents 
at Christmas time? 

DON PEDRO—The Wise Men who 
went to sce the infant Jesus took 
him gifts. We give Christmas pres- 
ents as a symbol of God's gift to us. 

MIKE—Well, how did this idea of 
Santa Claus’s bringing gifts get start- 
ed? Does anybody know that? 

cEpRiC—The legend of Santa Claus 
has come down through many gener- 
ations. Not long ago I read a story 
telling about the origin of the Santa 
Claus idea. Want to hear it? 

Att—Yes! Yes! Tell it, please. 

(Cedric relates the legend of Saint 
Nicholas in his own words.) 

ciccs—How is Santa supposed to 
get across the desert in a sleigh? 

PENELOPE—We don’t know, but 
we do know he will be here tonight. 

MAGGIE—Y ces, and we had better go 
home so we will have time to get 
cleaned up and back here by eight 
o clock. 

Lupwic—Wait till you see me! I'll 
be one of the most slicked-up presi- 
dents tonight that ever announced the 
numbers on a program. 

The balance of our program con- 
sisted of instrumental numbers, by 
our orchestra, and singing. A histo- 
ry of each Christmas song was given 
before it was sung. Then Santa came 
in and distributed the candy which 
the girls had prepared and the gifts 
which the children had made for 


their parents and for one another. 


Using Color Miniatures 
@See pages 26-27) 


For a pleasing Christmas gift, make 
a picture puzzle from a variety of 
color miniatures. 

Trim off the white edges around 
the miniatures and paste them on a 
piece of stiff cardboard the size you 
want the puzzle to be. Beginning at 
the upper left-hand corner, paste the 
miniatures in rows edge to edge so 
that there is no space’between them 
Cover the cardboard, ‘completely. 
Press overnight under’d weight. 

Cut the puzzle into pieces of var- 
ious sizes and shapes, but avoid very 
small ones. Enclose them in a box 
decorated with a color miniature. 
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Every child, every adult, should know 
‘The Perr Pictures 
Inexpensive. Educational. Attractive. 


Start a collection. You will find it a fascinating hobby. 


ONE CENT each, 3 x 3%—TWO CENTS each, 514 x; 
~-TEN CENTS each, 10 x 12, for 60 cents’ worth or mor 
of any of these three sizes. ORDER NOW. 

If you haven't our beautiful 64-page Catalogue of 1,6 
_— illustrations, send 15 cents TODAY for a cop, 

it 

A choice set of 30 Art subjects, or 30 pictures for chi. 
dren, no two alike, 5% x 8, for 60 cents. Or a set of % 
illustrating the Christmas story. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS. A distinctive box assortment of 
21 folders for $1.00. Send today 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusett; 


BIG ART PACKACE OF 
CHRISTMAS MATERIAL | 
Our Christmas Art Package is chuck full of interesting gifts you an 
your pupils will enjoy making. You will receive Hot Dish Pad an 
Coasters—Wall Plaques—Decorations for a Christmas Party 
Christmas Tree Ornaments—Clever Pictures—Christmas (Gifts— 
Greeting and Thank You Cards—-Novel Ideas for making Gifts a. 
tractive, etc., PLUS the Nativity Scene as illustrated. 

ACTUAL SIZE DESIGNS—EASY TO MAKE 
Complete Christmas Art Package including all of the above design: 
ready to use and easy to make, sent postpaid to you for only 31,06 


Order early—-supply limited. Add Ge to your check to cover bank charge 
CHRISTMAS ART SERVICE Box 508-R, Park Ridge, ii! 


Madonne of the Chair Raphaet 


* WATIVITY SCENE 
Make your own with actual size figures from 
viywood, cardboard or use as a poster. Also 
ideal as fireplace decoration or under tree. 


cis cis 
. Gold Plated 65 6.60 
J 36 (9.00 Ea +? 
-10 Gold Filled .90 10.20 
cis Each Doz. pe Each 
Sterling Silver $1.40 $1.30 Sterling Silver § 
Sterling Silver Sterling Silver 
Gold Plated 1.50 1.40 Gold Piated 
Sterling Silver Rolled Gold 1.70 «61.60 Rolled Geid Le 
2.6 1-10 Goid Filled 1.80 Gold Filled Lw 
All prices eabject tos 30 kt. Geld 7.60 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Ciub Pins 


per cent Federal Tax. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 


FREE 


BARGAIN CATALOC 
25,000 books of all 


+*BOOK 
publishers listed in our 60th 


Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorite 
—latest “‘best sellers.”” Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, Hie 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, librarie 
and thousands of individual customers. Send postcart 
today for our new 1945 catalog, Bargains a 
THE BOOK SUPPLY Dept. 121 

64-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


ANALYZE HAN DWRITING 


Earn C.G.A. Degree, Earn money analyzing 
handwriting, in business or HOME, full 
of spare time, in your own Vocational and 
Personal Pr Service. Successful ex- 
perts show you HOW. 3000 word illus- 
lesson and GRAPHO ANALYST 
ree. 


Row, Peterson and Company, one of the 

nation’s leading educational “publishers, 

announces a new department of PLAYS 

FOR CHILDREN. We invite you to send for 

descriptive leaflet. O-page catalog for 

junior and senior high schools also free 
on request. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, Ave 
Send For 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD ‘STEETH™ 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care 


a 
2 


pamphiets, ters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and color- 


ing seatwork. 
American Dental Association 


| APPLICATION $1. 
| 29 PHOTOS l 


| On Genuine Moentone. Nationally Know: 
| Superior Quality. Perfect copies, app 
cation size x 3's guaranteed. Sen 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 


good photo or snapshot of applicant's 
7 and shoulders only; no proofs. Same di 
| service. Established, 1898. 


j 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
; 868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wi 
TEACHERS AGENCY Teachers in all fields have — 


tunities for advancement. 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. cooperate with both the administra 
Chicago 4 and the teacher for the advantage 


both. Our service is nationwide. 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


ALASKA and THE WEST 
Missoula, Mont. 


H | F Teachers needed for Emergency vacancies. E 
Member N. A.T. A. 


State in our territory faces serious shortage. Unuse 
29 years superior placement service 


opportunities for advancement. California to Ale 
F PE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now! 
We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agenci 
BARDEEN UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative 


CLARK-BREW 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Grade Teachers Wanted 


28 Buvo, New York City + Hyde 


CHICAGO 4 Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Established 187 
YORK |MINNEAPOLIS| SPOKANE {KANSAS CITY, 
Flatiron B Palace Bidg. | Columbia Bidg.} N. Y. Life Bley 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Also Normal Cr: ritie and Seper positions. 
mber © 


2 Teach 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
eacners You never before had such an opportunity to advance P 
A fessionally and financially. You probably never will be 
gency such an opportunity again. Why not cash in on it? 
Member 


—National Association Teachers Agencies 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRY & EXCHANGE, 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Iilino 


Splendid opportunities for both experienced and enaestennel teachers to secure more citiontin’ posit) - 
WE ARE IN A POSITION TO HELP YOU. Second semester vacancies now being reported. Ladi 
enrollment blank NOW. <n MEMBER OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGE NCI 


Boulder, Colo. ‘Th test teacher placement bureau in the W 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, Wese toy, We wil make application  gictures | 


original for $1.60 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always & mem 
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DAD, WHERE DO THE TRACKS GO? 


“CON, if you walked those tracks west, you’d walk into 
a country so big you’d feel about knee high to a 
grasshopper. 

“You'd see Indians sure—and cowboys, too—but you'd 
see lots of other things. Miles and miles of grain, more 
sheep than you ever counted—cattle galore; sky-scrapin’ 
mountains that look like they had a hunk of ice cream 
on top of ’em. 


“You'd see rushin’ water turnin’ factory wheels and 
changin’ yellow waste country to land as green as our 
pasture; apples half as big as your head and trees as 
tall as Jack’s bean stalk. You’d meet friendly people, 


livin’ on farms and ranches and in up-and-comin’ towns 


and cities that ain’t much older than you, as towns go. 


“Finally, you’d wind up lookin’ out over the Pacific 
Ocean—lookin’ west to where your brother Jim is with 
his Marine outfit. Yes sir, if you’d walk those tracks 
west, you'd see a powerful lot of what Jim’s fightin’ for.” 


* * * 


The Milwaukee Road tracks lead to new opportunities. 
You can choose your climate and scenery—the type of 
endeavor you’re fitted for. Live in old established com- 
munities or pioneer in “young” country. If you’re think- 
ing of making a move in the post-war days look to the 


west and northwest! 
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MILWAUKEE 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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LIBKAKY SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


TEACHER” 
CHILDREN 


STAMPED WITH 
YOUR CHOICE OF THE 
FOLLOWING GREETINGS: 


ta‘T 


YOUR TEACHER 


WwW 


7 
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GREETINGS FROM 
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ORDER BLANK 
leather, 

United State< Pence Co ae 7 
Please me P 


Price quoted is for any quantity 
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